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NCR keeps getting 
elected for offices! 

New NCR computer systems help stale and local governments operate more 
efficiently. Olher NCR systems produce profitable results In many different vocational 
areas NCR knows from years of experience what Is needed most In electronic 
business systems. Of course, you need more lhan a computer. That's why NCR provides 
you with data terminals, peripherals and computers (o help you operate 
more effectively. You get the help of NCR representatives who are trained (n your 

industry and devote their efforts exclusively to your needs. And over 
18,000 field engineers provide worldwide service coverage for your NCR system. 
You're in good company with NCR. the complete systems company! 
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Is this company 
too small to get group insurance? 




Nope. Allstate^ "Small Employer Group*' 
is precisely for businesses like this. 



Allatate is in the business of helping 
businesses provide for thoir insurance needs, 
And for Mine Lime now, we've been providing 
group health and group life plana for some of 
the biggest buBmeanea around. 

Now we're introducing a. group health and 
life plan for companies with 3 to 25 employee*. 
Perhaps like yours. 

We t^aJl it our "Small Employer Group 
Insurance." Ami oven if yc>u already huvn 
some form oT employee group insurance, you 
really ought Lo compare yours with ours. 

Because a lot of the things we do for (he 
biggest businesses, we can do for your 
business, too. 

Like offering a broad selection of coverages. 
So you can tailor a plan that's right for your 



buHinems. A plan that ran be 10Q7r tax deductible. 
And offering the simplicity of dealing with 

one agent, who represents the Allstate Group 

of companies. An arrangement that might just 

save you some money. 

How can you find out if an Allstate "Small 

Employer Group" Plan ia right for your 

business*? 

Call an Allstate Agent. He'll arrange for n 
proposal fur your company. You select from 
Ihe Hvitilubh- pinny, based on your cftmphny's 
needs and whnt you'd like to do for youraelf 
and your employee*. 

You'll aoon have the facta, coats, a 
complete picture. 

The proposal is free. Take advantage of it. 
It could save you money. 



In V imi I hi I qualify. 



/instate 

V Hi'n > in good hands. 

*Hi1fl*# Llr# 1nj(nc"X» Company 
•Ailirnli bwurnttc* Cvvpanr 



Fur d. frt t bookk-l on Group Imuranc* tor the SnrniEl Huxinpiw owmr. arc* mn All*!* to Afrtu nrar you. 
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The Supreme Court, and the nation, are enjoying a time of judicial restraint, 
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Memo From the Editor 



N*llon i Bualnes* • Published by lite Chambar ol Commerce ol The United Stales • 1615 H Stroal N.W., Washington. D.C, 20008 



You may wonder what the best answer to labor s pjsh 
lor a veto-proof Congress might be. 

Fortunately, we can report that the answer Is an In- 
flation-proof Congress. 

Almost by definition, a veto-proof Congress would be 
one that would spend asironamical amounts of tax 
money on programs union labor favors. It would be an 
Inflationary Congress. 

Polls show that Inflation is the biggest problem for 
most Americans fight now. but s grBat many of Ihem 
don't understand the causes 01 inflalion. As a small 
contribution, we are sharing the analyses of several 
leading experts in the article beginning on page 16. 

The Chamber ol Commerce of the United Stales has 
also announced a campaign aimed at protecting the 
worth of your dollar by urging election of an Inflation- 
proof Congress. (See page 21.) 

The key to Inflation Is government spending. Whal 
Uncle Sam does with billions of dollars affects every- 
one's po eke "book. 

Yet, there has been little publicity about the way the 
federal government arrives a! its budget. 

We think you will be interested In following the 
process as reported in our first-hand account by Man- 
aging Editor Wilbur Martin, starting on page 48. 

■ • * 

If all (his talk about problems gives you an unhappy 
feeling, you will want to look at the article on page 28 
acaui (he happy success women are experiencing in 
the sales field. It is a bright note in our economy. 

At Nation's Business, we have experienced this hap- 
py developmenl ourselves. In recent years, a growing 
number of ladies have been joining our circulation, 
sales force. 

Since we have more than 400 representatives selling 
subscriptions, sales-ladies don't yet make up a very 
large percentage We wish ihey did. Wo have lound 
that they are just as capable as men. 

In fact, some of our most successful representatives 
now are on the distaff side. For example, JoAnn Uchte 
in our Chicago District has been with us more than 



6 1 /2 years, Sydney Summers and Donna inglo about 
2Vs years each. [Relative newcomers who ara going 
great guns are Adele Kratka, Ha/el Longsworth and 
Sandy Conway.) 

Donna is also what we call an "Eve," as is KafgjL 
Ann fille r, who l3 also a sales leader {see pholo), 

When we started having Assistant Dislricl Managers 



a few years ago, we shortened Ihe term lo the acronym 
"Adam." 

Then along came Karen and Donna and completed 
the (raining as Assistants, so we decided that since the 
males were "Adam's," they should be "Eve's." Inci- 
dentally. Karen s husband, Dexter, followed her into 
Nation's Business and Is now an "Adam." 

I have saved the best for the last. One of our three 
division circulation administrators is Alice Renner. She 
has been with us for more than 25 years. 

We couldn't do without her. 
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Disability: surprise killer 
of small businesses 




A businessman is disabled His productivity stops- But 
living costs and the costs of operating a business continue. 

It's called "economic death." It's always unexpected . . . 
often unanticipated by many insurance programs. In fact, 
a person between 1 7 and -H has just as great a chance of 
becoming permanently disabled as of dying. 

The economic consequences can be even mure disav 
trous than death. They can drive a small business to the 
wall. Credit is impaired. Profits decline. Morale drops 
Account* and clients drift away. Gimpemors lure away 

We add assurance to life 
in an unsure world 



fog employees. 

In some cases, the disabled man himself may find his 
business interest waning. And the company may lack tht: 
necessary liquidity to buy him out. 

What arc the options? Not many. Sell to a stranger? 
Attempt absentee management' Move a family member 
into management? 

There is no happy ending to a disability story. But .» 
Continental Assurance "Business Buy Out" program can 
help keep the business alive. 
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We give you 

10 seconds 
to reach 
the foreman 

If you had an lLxctutone 
Communications System you could 
reach the foreman, the office 
manager, the personnel director, or 
anyone in the company within 
seconds 

You d have Exccutone Intercom 
stations in alt offices and key 
locations. At the touch of a button, 
you could talk directly to your man 
He could answer from anywhere in 
the room, or use the handset to 
talk privately. And if you had 
Exccutone Pocket Page in 
combination with your intercom 
system, you could reach your people 
anywhere in the office or plant, 
even between buildings. 

An Executone System quickly 
pays for itself Because it helps your 
business run more smoothly, cuts 
overhead costs and improves 
customer service. 

Send in the coupon below for free 
portfolio, "How to Save with 
Intercom and Pocket Page." 




fxeevfiffle infers am 



Exwutonc, Inc., Dept. Y-l 
29- 1 0 Thomwn Ave 
Ung Island City. N.Y. 1 1 101 
Q Please send free portfolio," How to I 

Save wilh Intercom flc Pocket Page".' | 
□ Have your rcprrtentativc phone i 

for an appointment. 



Namf- 



Company- 
Addreik — 



City. 



-State- 
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BY JOHN COSTELLO 
Associate Editor 
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Improving service 
and boosting profit 

Mr. Big, a heavy depositor at a 
small Illinois bank, was livid. 

After a long wait In fine, he reached 
Ihe teller's window — just as Jt was 
sUmmed shut. 

"Lunch," the tailor announcod. 
Irian strode off. 

The angry customer was president 
□f a firm thai ran more than $2 mil- 
lion a year through the bank, He can- 
celed his account. 

Dees this scenario sound Familiar 
to you? 

"It should," says Dennis L. John- 
son, president, Johnson Associates, 
Oak Brook, 111., management con- 
sultants. 

"Mora and more, the U.S. la be- 
coming a service economy. But few 
firms really understand what service 
means." 

"They spend fantastic sums pro* 
rnotlng a service image — but pay little 
heed to the service skills of she em- 
ployees who meet the customer." 

How can you Improve those skills? 

"Provido strong Incentives tor good 
service." Mr. Johnson says. Ex- 
amples: 

• The snake-bit Illinois bank started 
a new program. It had "gold" tokens 
printed and gave them to executives 
of key accounts. When they gel su- 
per-duper service from a bank em- 
ployee, they reward him with a token. 

lie good for dinner at a classy res- 
taurant. 

* A big mail-order house has hun- 
dreds of telephone order-laKers. 
When a customer receives his mer- 
chandise, with it is a packing slip 
giving in code the n.-jrns ol the order - 
taker and his boss. 

Complaints are logged by code 
name. Employee ratings and merit 
raises are based on complaint rec- 
ords. 

Results: Gripes have nosedived: so 



have returns and mailing costs, the 
firm finds. 

'Service and profit," says Mr. 
Johnson, "go hand In hand." 

If gas were 
$1 a gallon 

It wouldn't ground most Americans. 
They'd travel anyway. 

At least, that's what they told poll- 
sters not long ago. The results, re- 
leased at a recent Discover America 
Travel Organization conference, were 
good news for the travel Industry. 

Those polled were Americans who 
said they planned to vacation by car 
this year, If gas were a buck a gal- 
lon, they were asked, what would 
they do? The replies: 

Ptt Cm) 

Would itiy home £ 
Mighl stsy home 11 
Would £0 inywty 25 
Would use ollior tiantpaiUlicri \i 
Would go-tat tike starter Inp II 
Would B»— but late fewer tups 3 
Don't Jikwj 2 
Other 2 

At current prices — an average 56 
cents a gallon tor regular. Ihe Ameri- 
can Automobile Association says — 
Ihe family jalopy must be really 
rolling. 

Can they really 

handle your money? 

Neod help with your financial af- 
fairs? 

If you're in the t25,000-a-year 
bracket— and up— you II find volun- 
teers galore. 

Says Russell K. Jalbert, executive 
vlca president, The Oakland Finan- 
ci.-il Group, Inc., Southfield. Mich: 

Once, financial counseling was a 
fringe benefit confined to the corpo- 
rate brass. Now It's filtering down to 
upper middle-Income families. Many 
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Whose business The thousands 

insurance is of shopping center and 

non-cancellable other business 

after the first owners protected 



sixty days? 



by Safeco's 
Continuous Commercial 
policy. 




There are lots of good reasons for calling an 
independent Safeco agent about business insurance. 
One is Safecos Continuous Commercial policy that 
cannot be cancelled during the premium period after 
it has been in effect for sixty days No other major 
insurance company offers it. 

Add that to our other special features like one 
of the broadest ranges of liability insurance you can 
get, the fact that we can arrange for a continued 
income if your business is interrupted, and that we 



can continually update your insurance to reflect the 
rising costs to replace your building anytime in 
the future Combine all mat with fast, fair claim service 
and top flight loss control service and you'll find Safeco 
is the best business insurance company you can da 
business with 

Why haven't we bragged about all this before? 
Because there are thousands of happy business 
owners doing it for us So, look in the Yellow Pages 
for the number of your local independent Safeco ag< 



You can smile when your business is with Safeco/^ 



Make >pur 
television 
commercials 

make an 
impression. 





"Be creative. Generate some interest 
among your customers and other 
advertisers, Don't confine yourself to a 
stuffy studio. Use your own place of 
business or go to ihe best studio ... the 
great outdoors Remember, llie sun 
is still the biggest, brightest light of nil. 
And it's free. 

"Save money on production for use 
in media, Shooi several commercials at 
once. The price per spot poes down 
Ihe more you do. Record your sound 
track first. Then the producer can 
shoot exactly what you obviously occd 
and nothing more. And use your own 
personnel for models. You're already 
paying for their time, so why not? 

"And above all. use film. Film give* 
you a little more cross An J a pro- 
ducer who works with filmisnol charg- 
ing by the hour... he's working per job. 

"FUm is creative and efficient, f ilm 
can work for you." 

The Jerry Smith Studio » m Milwaukee. 

Wisconsin 



i Kodak Company 

Dept. 640 

Rochester, New York I4fi*il 

If you'd like lo find out mure about filming 
ccHnmeftiJll* for tdcvilkm, send fnr marc 
iiiform.il Jan. loday- 



Nnme_ 



Compnay. 
Adtfre«_ 
CLiy 



Sure. 



.Zip. 



Executive Trends 



banks, and Independent firms, offer 
thorn a personal financial audit." 
What's it for? 

One, to minimize your taxes. 

Two. to make sura your financial 
planning is sound— and fits your per- 
sonal goals. 

"For example," says Mr. Jalbert, 
J1 is It retirement that's bugging you? 
Or enormous taxes — or big tuition 
costs for the kids? 

"A firm should be able to analyze 
all your current assets — slocks, 
bonds, real estate. Insurance — and 
hand-tailor a plan that meets your 
own peculiar needs," 

How do you pick a financial coun- 
selor? Here are some questions Mr. 
Jalbert suggests you ask: 

• Is Ihe firm totally objective? 

Be wary Ef its Income depends 
partly on selling you something. 

• Will it insist on seeing ell your 
documents, including income tax re- 
turns and will? 

If not. It can't do a proper job. 

• WfH it refer you to other clients? 
Make sure you get a list that 

includes Independent references — 
C.P.A.'s, lawyers, banks — and not 
just hand-picked happy customers. 
■ Can It keep your records confi- 
dent! al? 

A firm should code its clients so 
only a few specialists know their 
names. 

• How much will the firm charge? 
Be wary of a flat fee, Every case is, 

or should be. different. And be skepti- 
cal If the fee's too low. 
Whal's low? 

"Anything less lhan one-half of 1 
per cent of net worth," says Mr. J fl '~ 
bert. "The firm may hope lo make up 
'.he difference by selling you slock, 
mutual funds, real estate or insur- 
ance." 

Now there's 
a C.M.A., too 

It's a Certificate In Management 
Accounting. 

Don't feel dumb, If it's news to you. 

So far, there aren'l many ol them. 
Only 162 accountants have passed 
the tough. Iwo-and-a-half-day qualify- 
ing exam. That's about one out of ev- 
ery sin who've tried. 

Thg program is Ihe National As- 
sociation of Accountants" baby. 
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NAAs Institute of Management Ac- 
counting runs It 

It was set up to meet a growing 
need for accountants with know-how 
in financial analysis, budget prepara- 
tion and other management skills. 

They needn't be Certified Public 
Accountants — C.P,A,'8 — because 
they don't deal directly with the pub- 
lic 

Chrysler Corp. is one of the busi- 
ness biggies looking for C.M.A.'s. 

"This kind of accreditalion for 
management accountants is some- 
thing that's been needed for a long 
time," says Donald Patterson, Chrys- 
ler director of finance and manpower 
planning. 

The U.S. Is playing catchup, Other 
countries- — Great Britain, Canada and 
Australia, for example — have had 
C.M.A. counterparts for some time. 

How to spot a 
phony license 

It comes In handy if you're a mer- 
chant 

"The driver's license Is by far the 
most widely used item of Idenltfica- 
tion," says Keith Doergo, president, 
Drivers License QuitJe Co.. Redwood. 
Calif. 

His firm has published a handy 
booklet that helps you lell at a glance 
if a license is doctored or forged. It 
carries a color reproduction and de- 
scription of licenses used in all SO 
slates, plus Puerto Rican and Ca- 
nadian licenses Here are the kind of 
things you can check quickly; 

Alaska: Minimum age, 16, License 
carries operator's photo- Minor's 
photo printed on red background. 

Hawaii: Minimum age, 15. Plastic 
license carries operator's pholo. Li- 
cense number same as Social Se- 
curity number. 

South Dakota: Minimum age, 14. 
No photo. License number has six 
digits and one letter. First two digits, 
mcnlh of birth; second two, date of 
birth; last two, year of birth — fol- 
lowed by first letter of last namo. 

The Drivers License Guide ($5,45) 
also explains the Remington Rand 
Soundex System. Several states use 
the system to assign driver's license 
numbers by encoding the operator's 
name. 
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The Supreme Court's Slower Rhythm 



I have a notion — It la no more than 
I that — that constitutional law de- 
velops according to some invisible 
rhythm. When a great tree Is cut 
down and we look closely at Ihe 
rings, we see that here the tree grew 
rapidly, here very slowly. It b ihe 
same with the law. A time of swift 
growth and violenl charge is followed 
by a time in which nothing much 
happens. We are in the midst of such 
a lime now. 

When the Supreme Court want into 
recess on June 26. It had delivered 
itself of 145 opinions. II still had two 
cases to dispose of. and one ol these 
— the Detroit school case — wa3 of 
large public Interest. The Court also 
faced an historic decision in the mat- 
ter of President Nixon and the tapes 
subpoenaed by his special prosecu- 
tor. Leaving these then-unsettled 
mailers to one side, we may examine 
a Court term that certainly was not 
dull— no Court term Is ever dull — but 
plainly lacked the excitement and 
controversy that characterized the 
Warren years. 

The Court's '73-74 term continued 
o trend, a kind of slow movement 
that began with Ihe confirmation of 
Warren Earl Burgor as Chief Justice 
In 1969. Wo had then experienced 16 
years ol virtuosity on the bench — 
brilliant cadenzas of Jurisprudence 
and great crescondos of the law. 
With an appropriate crashing of 
cymbals, a dozen familiar themes of 
constitutional construction had been 
discarded. Out of the discord came 
the landmark cases of the Warren 
Court: Brown v. Board of Education, 
Baker v, Csrr, Uapp v. Oh/O. The 
Court plunged headlong Into the 
thickets of school segregation, legis- 
lative reapportionment and criminal 



law. If conservatives were often 
aghast, liberals were often ecstatic. 
It was an altogether breathless time 
in the law. 

If Ihe rhythm theory has any valid- 
ity, the country In 1969 was plainly 
due for a pause. The Constitution b 
a durable horse, but even Bucepha- 
lus had to walk now end then. A 
simpler explanation for the slower 
pace may lie in Emerson's observe- 
tion that "there is properly no his- 
tory: only biography." If the Court un- 
der Warren Burger is not exciting, 
that is perhaps because It now In- 
cludes but one exciting Justice. 
There was a lime, seven or eight 
years ago, when covering the Court 
offered all the exhilaration of a 
smashing good thunderstorm; an 
electric tension animated such men 
as Justices Black. Douglas, Harlan, 
Farias. Clark and Warren. Now only 
Justice Douglas remains. The Con- 
stitution, in Ihe famous truism, is 
what tho |udges say it Is; when 
the judges Change, the Constitution 
ineviiably changes also. Thnt is what 
is happening now, but the changes, 
for ihe most part, provoke few cries 
ol alarm. Justice Burger Is not re- 
modeling the whole house; he is 
only moving a few piclures around. 

This modest approach can be ob- 
served in many fields of the law. 
No matter how ihe difficult Detroit 
case is disposed of, the Court will 
do nothing to disturb ihe basic rul- 
ings laid down 20 years ago on 
school segregation, Similarly, the 
Burger Court will not abandon the 
Warren principles ol legislative re- 
apportionment; it will merely inject 
some common sense into them. In 
certain areas of First Amendment 



law, notably involving pornography, 
the Court is floundering as miserably 
as before 

The '73-74 term provided fresh 
evidence of a mildly altered course in 
ihnae directions. The firs! has to do 
with the nature of litigation — and il 
that sounds tedious, t am sorry This 
particular trend msy have consider- 
able significance for the business 
community, Tho second has to do 
with federalism — that is, with the re- 
spect to be accorded actions of the 
states. The third deals largely with 
criminal law. In each area, we are 
seeing a steady rollback of legal cur- 
rents put in motion in the Warren 
years. 

this matter of the nature or 
litigation: Until Ihe Burger Court 
came along, a tendency had been de- 
veloping to make litigation at once 
easier and more complex. We were 
seeing a proliferation of cases that 
Jumped over ihe single district judge 
in order lo be heard by three-judge 
federal courts, We also were seeing 
federal |udges extending a warm wel- 
come to criminal petitioners who 
brought Interminable challenges to 
old slate convictions. These tenden- 
cies have now been pretty well 
chilled. 

Of more immediate Interest lo the 
business community, the Court act- 
ed three times in Ihis past term on 
"class actions." The olfect ol the 
several decisions Is to make these 
catchall proceedings, beloved of con- 
sumer activists, vastly more difficult 
On Dec. 17, in 2shn v Internationa! 
Paper Co., the Court shol down a 
high-ftying suit alleging damages 
caused by pollution: The Court ruled 
six to three that in federal civil ac- 
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The Supreme Court's Slower Rhythm 



lions based upon diversity of citizen- 
ship, every plaintiff in a class action 
must allege damages of at least 
$10,000. On Jan. 14. by the sameslx- 
io-lhroa division, the Court rejected a 
class action brought by civil rights 
activists in Cairo. III. Here the Court 
held that it is not enough for plain- 
tiffs in a class action to assert merely 
abstract miury; they must asserl 
something more. 

The most important of the cFass ac- 
tion decisions came on May 28 in 
Ei$8n v. Carlisle & Jacquelin. Thfs 
was a suit brought in 1966 by Morton 
Eisen on bahall of an estimated six 
million odd-lot traders on the New 
Vork Slock Exchange. Of these, 
about 2.2 million traders could be 
identified "with reasonable effort." 
Giving a strict construction to the 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure, the 
Court held that each of these poten- 
tial plaintiffs must receive individual 
notice of the suit, thus giving all a 
chance to stay in or to gel out. Bo- 
cause of the heavy costs of providing 
such notice, Mr. Eisen's class action 
has suffered a possibly fatal blow. 

Tte Court continued to demon- 
• strate its healthy respect for fed- 
eralism m a series of decisions dur- 
ing the last term. Justice Douglas 
spoke for a unanimous Court in up- 
holding a South Dakota law restrict- 
ing the practice of pharmacy. Justice 
White led an eight-to-one Court in 
approving a Texas election law, Jus- 
tice Douglas again spoke for the 
Court, this time on a six-to-lhree divi- 
sion, In ruling that a Florida law 
granting a special property tax ex- 
emption to widows, but not to widow- 
ers, does no violence to the Equal 
Protection Clause. Justice Stewart 
strongly defended the doctrine of 
state powers in a sm-to-lhree deci- 
sion upholding California's disability 
insurance system. 

The rollback can be seen most 
clearly In ihe field of criminal law. 
The last term provided at least 14 
decisions that served in some fash- 
ion to restrain the freewheeling 
trends of the Warren years. Eleven 
of the 14 cases were decided by 
identical voles of Six to three, with 



Justices Douglas, Brennan and 
Marshall in dissent. Two other cases 
saw Justice Stewar! |oin the throe 
liberals on the losing end of five-to- 
four decisions. 

These criminal cases tell us some- 
thing not only about the Fourth and 
Filth Amendments, but also about the 
approach of the Court's dominant 
majority, lis purpose Is not to obliter- 
ate Ihe expansive new law that was 
written under Earl Warren's guidance 
—as Justice Powell remarked in a 
recent address, many areas of crimi- 
nal law were indeed urgently in need 
of reexamination and reform. The 
majority's purpose Is rather to lem- 
per abstract theory wiih reality and 
justice. 

Justice Rehnqulst spelled out the 
majority view In Michigan v. 
Tucker. The case dated from April 
1B, 1968, when e 43-yoar-old woman 
In Pontlac was found lied, gagged 
and partially disrobed. She hod been 
raped and beaten Insensible. Good 
detective work led the police to one 
Thomas W. Tucker, who was brought 
in for questioning. The police warned 
him that any statement might be used 
against rum. and they aeked if ho 
wanted a lawyer. Admittedly, they 
failed to tell the suspect that If he 
could not afford an attorney, an at- 
torney would be provided for him. 
Tucker said a friend named Hender- 
son could provide an alibi, but Mr. 
Henderson's evidence was highly 
damaging Instead. Eventually, largely 
on Ihe Henderson testimony, Tucker 
was found guilty of rape and sen- 
tenced to 20 lo 40 years in prison. 

His appeal raised a tangle of con- 
stitutional questions, involving his 
right to counsel, his right to avoid 
self-incrimination, the admissibility of 
Mr, Henderson's testimony, and the 
limits of police Interrogalion. Justice 
Rghnquist, speaking for the Court, 
sliced through (he tangle with Gor- 
dian blows: 'Just as the law does not 
require that a defendant receive a 
perfect trial, only a fair one. It can- 
not realistically require that police- 
men investigating a serious crime 
make no errors whatever. The pres- 
sures of law enforcement and the 



vagaries of human nature would 
make such an expectation unreal- 
istic." 

Justice Rehnqulst went on to make 
a point that Is fundamental to the ap- 
proach ot the Burger Court: An ac- 
cused defendant is not the only party 
having "rights," Society also has 
lights. The expansive decisions of 
the Warren years went a long and 
useful way toward protecting a de- 
fendant's rights. The Court under 
Justice Burger proposes lo restore a 
balance by also considering "soci- 
ety's interest In the effective prosecu- 
tion of crfmlnafB." 

It is an oversimplification, but not a 
I gross one. to say I hat the Court un- 
der Earl Warren seldom was con- 
cerned with gut questions of guilt or 
Innocence. Criminals were not 
thought of as criminals, but as text- 
book exemplars of constitutional law. 
in a string of Fourth Amendment 
cases, the Warran Court rep&aladly 
nullified Ihe convictions of guilty 
criminals on highly sophisticated and 
technical objections. The Burger 
Court, by contrast, will have none of 
this: it is regularly affirming convic- 
tions in Fourth Amendment cases. 

This common5ensical approach to 
problems of criminal law is dupli- 
cated in other fields. If there Is noth- 
ing especially exciting or dramatic 
about the Burger Court, there is noth- 
ing especially academic or theoreti- 
cal about ll either. One gains an Im- 
pression that the majority Is not out 
to remake Ihe world or rewrite IhB 
Constitution. Neither is the majority 
obsessed with illusions of its own su- 
perior wisdom. The four Nixon ap- 
pointees, oflen joined by Justices 
Stewart and White, usually are pre- 
pared to take state and federal laws 
as they find them, without attempting 
strained constructions to accomplish 
desirable social ends. Alter a pro- 
longed period of Judicial activism, 
the Court is enjoying a time of judi- 
cial restrain!. The country as a whole, 
I submit, is enjoying it too. 
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Should Citizens Be Required to Vote? 



For nearly 200 years Americana have 
been going to Ihe polls in a trickle. 
A pood example: In a recenl local 
election In Massachusetts, only 12 
per cent of registered voters both- 
ered to cast a boHot — ■ the bedrock 
act of a democracy. 

The United States ranks near the 
bottom of any list of major demo- 
cratic countries in percentage of 
registered voters who actually vote. 
The 1960 Presidential election that 
pitted Richard Nixon against John 
Kennedy brought out only 63 per cent 
of the voters, and ihe 1972 race be- 
tween Mr. Nixon and George McGov- 
em brought out only 56 per cent. The 
average for the four most recenl 
Presidential elections was €0 per 
cent. 

Abroad, the situation la quite dif- 
ferent. Turnouts of qualified voters in 
national elections average 95 per 
cent in Austria, 86 per cent in West 



German/. BO per cent In the United 
Kingdom, 76 per com En Canada. In 
Australia, Italy, Belgium, Luxembourg 
and somo of the Swiss cantons, vot- 
ing is required by law and fines are 
Imposed on anyone not voting who 
doesn't have a valid excuse. 

Not only do droves of registered 
U S, voters fall to vote, but many 
other citizens fall even to register. 
Registration regulations are blamed, 
in part. They vary from state to state, 
and are not uniformly administered 
within states. And it's contended that 
they are unnecessarily complicated. 

Registered voters give a number of 
reasons for not casting ballots. In- 
cluding: They have no interest in the 
election at hand, they lack knowledge 
of the Issues or Ihe candidates, they 
can't reach a decision, or they just 
don't want to bother going to polling 
places. 

Some people say such excuses 



shouldn't be accepted. Voting must 
bo required by law. they argue, if the 
democratic process Is to be strong 
and meaningful. They point out that 
a winning candidate is supposed lo 
represent all the people In his or her 
constituency — whether it be a lo- 
cality, a 9tate or the whole country — 
und contend that therefore as many 
of them as possible should take pari 
In the choice process 

On the other hand, it's argued that 
forcing citizens to vote when they 
don't care enough to study Ihe issues 
and candidates would lower the cali- 
ber of voting, weakening our system 
rather than strengthening 11. And, It's 
argued: "I shouldn't have to vote il 
I don't want to. After all, ttiia Is a 
democracy, isn't it?" 

What do you think? Should citizens 
be required to vote? If so, what sort 
ot penalty should they face it they 
don't? 



Jack Wooldridge, Editor 
Nation's Business 
1615 H Street N.ff. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

Should citizens be required to vote? 
Consents: 



□ Yea □ No 



Name and title. 

Company 

City 
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A Triumph of Isolationist Sentiment 




The "Sound Oft lo ihe Editor"' ques- 
lion. "Should smokers be isolated In. 
at banned from, public places?'' set 
off an explosion among Nation's Busi- 
ness readers, 

Six weeks after the question was 
posed in the June issue, responses 
were still pouring In, with the volume 
the heaviest for any "Sound 
question so far this year. 

Yeses outnumber Nos nearly eight 
to one. Even many smokers are on 
the affirmative side — though they 
don't favor the outright ban on smok- 
ing in public places that a fraction of 
rionsmokers do. (Several of the latter 
even threaten to spray smokers with 
deodorant when they blow smoke on 
others) 

Kent Porter, president, Kent Enter- 
prises, Shawnee Mission. Kans , 
waxes poetic: 

They tight, they puff, they cloud 
the air; 

They choke us good guys, it tu&t 
aint fair 

"Many Americans do not have the 
common courtesy to avoid smoking 
when it can irritate nonsmokers." 
writes R, Lee Brown, vice president, 
Midland National Bank, Minneapolis 
Mr Brown, a nonsmoker. adds: "We 
have as much right to smokeless air 
as smokers have lo smoke where 
they wish. Nonsmoking areas should 
be designated in public pieces, and 
the restriction enforced," 



ftussell A. Dickmeyer. 
president. Printing, 
inc. Indianapolis, 
opposes legal curbs 
on smokers, warning 
of demands to curb 
other "Irritants," 
including periumas. 



W.L Walker, vice president for re- 
fining. Continental Oil Co.. Houston, 





accuses 90 per cent of smokers of 
being "irresponsibly Inconsiderate 
about the fact that their smoking may 
be obnoxious to others." He rents 
smoking should be banned in public, 
especially in elevators. 



Paul L Qomory, Phil- 
lips Petroleum repre- 
sentative in Washing- 
ton, D.C., says a 
crackdown is justified 
by harmful physical 
effects on non- 
smokers, 



Ruth M, Hackman, president, Vinyt 
cards. Inc.. Cincinnati, comments 
"My last few air trips were most 
pleasant not being surrounded by 
polluters. Many friends who have dis- 
continued the filthy habll have con- 
fessed they did not realize how 
tensive they were in former years." 

Eleanor M. Moody, vice president 
Moody Ceilings Co., Inc., of Detroit, 
writes: "ft I, as a nonsmoker, carried 
an aerosol spray can of kitty gas' 
(skunk fragrance) and sprayed It so 
every smoker who was bothering me 
inhaled it, would the proverbial shoe 
then be on the other foot?" 

An ex-smoker. Leroy J. Bferinger. 
president, Harshe-Rotman & Druek. 
Inc., New York City, says smokers 
"absolutely" must be segregated 
"No smoker (and I was one for more 
than 20 years) can appreciate how 
offensive the odor la." he explains. 

Drunks are "not as objectionable 
as smokers," says D.C. Mulr of Haa- 
kln & Muir, San Francisco, who 
Ihinks smoking should be banned nol 
only In enclosed public places but in 
national forests and national parks, 
as well. 

Henry Griesman, president, Dick & 
Goldschmidt. Inc., New York City, 
who opposes a ban but doesn't ob- 
ject to isolation of smokers, argues 



that If any smoking is permitted on 
planes the permission should cover 
not only cigarets, but pipes and 
cigars. 

Several respondents say they arc 
allergic to smoke. Chris Seibel jr.. 
president, Norwood Engineering As- 
sociates. Norwood. N,J., writes: "I 
become extremely upset (stomach 
flips, eyes burn). My efficiency falls 
off. There seems to be much data 
proving detrimental effects to non- 
smokers exposed to smoke second 
hand." 

Among smokers voting tor isolation 
of smokers, is Tyler W. Durst, presi- 
dent, Durst & Son, Atlanta "l enjoy 
smoking but I do not desire to be 
oflensive, therefore I amicably Iso- 
late myself," he says 



William E. Rose, Guff 
Oil Corp. financial 
analyst of Pittsburgh, 
writes that he drives 
to work to avoid riding 
smoke-filied buses. 
He also says smoke 
can spoil b meal. 



On ihe other side are smokers like 
Marion Jackson, owner of Cross 
Country Anirques, Dripping Springs, 
Texas, who says; "IF our government 
spends taxes collealed off tobacco, 
and allows selling tobacco in public, 
then smokers should be allowed to 
smoke wherever Ihey wish as long as 
there is no fire danger." 

John P, Saunders of Glenn on 9 
Milk Service, Inc., West Chester. Pa., 
complains that discrimination against 
smokers is equal to discrimination 
because of sex or color. And Janice 
W. Purkoy, a Certified Public Ac- 
countant of Morristown, Tenn,, ex- 
presses a similar feeling: "One by 
one, our personal rights are being 
stripped from us. if a person wants to 
smoke, let him." 
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B.W. Hughes, president, Hugbes 
Oil Co,, Monterey, Celif., a nonsmok- 
er. says action 9hou1d be taken 
against drunk drivers, killers, rapists 
and "the majority of our politicians"' 
before "we pick on smokers." 

A amoker, Dennis M, Fox, presi- 
dent, Associated Engineering and 
Manufacturing Carp., Upper Mont- 
clair, N.J„ also voles No, but com- 
ments that "since clgarats, cigars, 
etc. smell so bed, we smokers 
Should not infringe on others." 

P.M. Bell, department store sales 
manager, General Motors/ Fngidairo 
Division, Dayton, Ohio, finds "tobac- 
co smoke less irritating than body 
odor, prBferable lo bad breath, more 
desirable than lltterbugs or short fe- 
males with opened umbrellas on 
crowded sidewalks." 

Four years ago a hypnotist helped 
Jack Tlelrooy, president, Tielrooy- 
Stillman & Associates, Fullerton, 
Calif., to stop smoking. He had be-on 
a three-pack-a-day man. However, he 
does not object to others smoking; "I 
understand their pfoblftm.'' 

But another ex-smoker, Arthur F. 
Sllberi, wrlles: "I can appreciate how 
dirty and inconsiderate most smoke's 
ard. As a nonsmokor there Is nothing 
worse than being put in close con- 
tact with an incessani smoker," Mr. 
S'lbert is president of Standard Fi- 
nancial Corp., of Los Angeles. 

Ralph H. Foulds, vice president, 
The Penetryn System, Inc.. Latham. 
N.Y,, says he "does not allow smok- 
ing in my olfice or in my cjr. I object 
when people smoke In my noma, t 
see no reason why all public places 
should not be segregated suliicienlly 
Most airplanes are not." 

On (he olher hand. Elaine L Holf- 
msn of West Springfield. Maine, calls 
smoking only one form of pollution. 
'We are inhaling environmental pol- 
lutants," she says, and banning or 
severely restricting smoking in public 
"would show discrimination against 
one form ol pollulion only." 



^bull never know 
how much good 

you can do 
until you do it* 
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You can help people. 

In t net. there's a crying need for you. Your 
talents. Your training. Your concerns.They can 
make you priceless as a volunteer in your 
communiry- 

Take a moment to thinlc of all that can be 
done, For children The environment. Sick 
people. Old people, People who just need some- 
one behind them. 

Then cike another moment to think or what 
you can do. Perhaps by applying your job skills or 
personal interests to voluntary action. 

There are probably several organizations 
hard at work in your town doing things you'd be 
proud to be part of. We'll put you in touch with 
them Join one. Or, if you see the need, start a 
new one. 

If you can spare even a few hours a week, call 
your local Voluntary Action Center. Or write: 
"Volunteer," Washington, D.C 20013. 

It'll do vou £ood to see how much good 
you can do. 

Wunteen 

The NatK mul < Vnter tor VijLinf.in Action 
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Who's really ahead in the nuclear 
arms race, the United States or So- 
viet Russia? 

According to the Center for De- 
fense Information, wo re comfortably 

ahead. For Ihe lime being, anyway. 

The United States ha* three limes 
as many strategic nuclear weapons 
as the Soviet Union, 7,940 versus 
2,600. The United States is producing 
new ones at a rate of about four per 
day, against probably less than one a 
day (or the Russians. We have 750 
operational MIPV missiles (multiple 
independent re-entry vehicles); Ihe 
Soviets have none. 

But the United States Has only 
1 ,054 land-based missiles against the 
Russians' 1,575. The United Slates 
has 1.000 modern solld-propellant 
ICBM's (Intercontinental ballistics 
missiles) with on -board computers 
and penetration aids. The Soviets 
have GO ICBM's, but they do not carry 
sophisticated gadgetry like ours. 



On the other hand, the Soviets 
have continued to develop and pro- 
duce now and larger offensive mis- 
silos. These can be converted Into 
MlRV's — single missiles which carry 
a number ol warheads. 

Additionally, some missiles In the 
Soviet arsenal carry a much bigger 
nuclear punch than ours. 

How much will the new minimum 
wage law cost employers? 

Although Ihe amended law does 
not cover the entire labor force, It 
will add considerably to employment 
costs. When higher mini mums wenl 
Into effect on May 1, first year coats 
were estimated to add $451.4 million 
to payrolls Costs will increase an- 
nually through Jan. 1, 197B, when the 
total will he an estimated $563.7 mil- 
lion. By then, everyone covered by 
minimum wage will be earning al 

least $2.30 an hour, compared to 

$1.60 an hour for nonfarm workers 



and $1.30 an hour for farm workers 
before the law was amended. 

My hobby is keeping labs on silly 
government Spending. Can you help 
ma add to my coil action? 

Try these for size. Uncle Sam has 
spent $159,000 to teach mothers how 
to play with their babies; SI 21 ,000 to 
find out why people say "ain't"; $19,- 
300 to find out why children fall off 
tricycles; 520.324 to study the mating 
calls of Central American toads and 
$375,000 fo investigate the Frisbee. 
Also, $30,000 to develop a zero grav- 
ity toilet and $230,000 for environ- 
mental testing of it. 

Am I right that some other Presi- 
dents, besides Richard Ninon and 
Andrew Johnson, have bean plagued 
with impeachment problem a? 

Very definitely, George Washington 
and Abraham Lincoln, to name two 
of the great ones. 

As historian Louie Brownlow has 
written, "Every President when he 
has been in of lice has been de- 
nounced aa a despot, a tyrant, a dic- 
tator, as one who was using the pow- 
er of the government to achieve his 
personal ambitions, 

"The only President who was not so 
denounced was William Henry Harri- 
son; he lived only one month after 
he wa3 Inaugurated." 

Washington was threatened with 
Impeachment when ho refused to turn 
over to Congress documents leading 
to Ihe signing of the Jay Treaty with 
Great Britain. And this he did with no 
precedent or legal landmark to guide 
him, 

Whan his Congressional foes could 
not muster enough votes to impeach 
Andrew Jackson, ihoy sought to cen- 
sure him. a move later relerred to as 
"soli impeachment." Ironically, Jack- 
son, long before he had any thought 
of becoming President, had demand- 
ed that President Washington be im- 
peached. 

Secret meetings were held in 
Washington to lay plans for Impeach- 
ing President Lincoln al the low point 
ol his tenure In 1862-83, The plan 
failed, ol course. 



lease 

(les), n. 1. Property held or used un- 
der a contract; to lease a truck from a 
local Nationalease Affiliate. 2. Ad- 
vantages include elimination of large 
capital invest- & v 
ment, mainte- 
nance, taxes, 
etc. 3. Best ser- 
vice through 
National Truck Leasing System. 

For n*dr<Kt ttatioft*M»M ArMuff* call called 312 7S2 2991 

National Truck Leasing System 

On* Ncrt* Hyirtr Plti I ( Chfc^t), iftmcn 606M 
At *l«IUMlHM >uli Mini pour <i««4» n'll lAMl rhe/Tl 
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Three Cheers for Plain English 



• James ,1, Kilpatrick's article, "Hie 
Highfnlutin and the MiRhty" Uulyf. 
has special significum v hi ine since 1 
have been leading a crusade to purine 
obfuscalion from the pens of our 
omniscient engineering and business 
stall. 

At a recent mcftilttT n( a st/ife en- 
viron mental education committee. I 
had an experience with the new Inn 
Ullage of education much like that 
described in your article. A repre- 
sentative of (he State Education De- 
partment talked for 30 minute*, used 
the word "needs" about 100 times 
and said absolutely nothing. 

I hope your article hit:- some died, 
but I am not optimistic 

JAMES A. BECKHAM JR. 

fl/ieiOa I'iffm A tJgii r.'M 
1/lnjnl, ma. 

Need more like Rep. Gross 

• Your tribute to Hep. H. H. Cm .. 
of Iowa by Vernon Louviere [June I 
wag a masterpiece! 

The .bihti Heirtly illustration clear- 
ly depicts the obvious handicaps, in- 
cluding rtiikule fn>m his Mlow mem- 
bers of Congress, under which this 
(in mi statesman labored and which 
he ultimately overcame 

The price our country will pay for 
ignoring his simple and sincere con- 
cept of a sane fiscal policy is becom- 
ing more obvious each day. God bless 
H.R Gross in his retirement. 

Hopefully, the impact of this lead 

article in Nation's Busrvess might 

nerve to motivate u few froehmcn 

Congresstrwn to follow in the path 

of Mr. GroBs. We need more, but 

we'll be fortunate, indeed, if we get 

one. J.S. HUMMEL JR. 

QMMM 

IttmMH Kktirle r*. 
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More on totting tests 

• In "Executive Trend*" [May I 
yon inthli^hinl a brief summary re- 
gattUng test validation to assure 
compliance with regulations of Ihe 
Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission 

Unfortunately, if your readers 
were to follow IhLs advice, they would 
find themselves in violation of EK< >< ' 
n-pulatiuiirn, What i-- dcsi-rihi-d is » 
moHt simplistic manner of least vali- 



dation. For nil intents and purposes, 
it would not stand up under statisti- 
cal scrutiny, much less the scrutiny 
of the courts. 

According to EEOC guidelines, 
scores cannot be kept on a total unit 
but must be broken down by ethnic 
or minority groups. In addition, re- 
cent court decisions have all empha- 
sized that a test must be validated on 
the particular organization for which 
it has been used. There fun-. tcsi- 
which might have been validated 
upon a wide-ringing simple in San 
Diego, Calif., will not be valid in 
Tampa, El a 

I fiugge.it you direct readers in- 
terested in test validation lo the Psy- 
chological Corp. i304 East 45th St., 
N.Y., N.Y. 10017J; to Science Re- 
search Associates (259 East Erie St., 
Chicago, 111 , Willi i or to an excel- 
lent publication developed h> tin 
American Petroleum Institute '1801 
K St., N.W., Washington. D. C. 
20006), The API manual, "How to 
Install and Validate Employee Selec- 
tion Techniques, "* provides an excel- 
lent step-by-atep approach to vnlidu- 
tion which, if followed, will lie cupn- 
hlr of pa.sHini; iho m'i: i severe tests 
imposed by any government in- 
spector. EUGENK SCHMUCKLTCB, run 
r*u\Jn*t /H'<i>trM fiw^olil 

Not speaking for him 

* Re your "Sound OB Response" 
;juiu') reporting that a majority of 
those answering supimrted limits 
tions djj community growth. 

I am shocked at the attitude of Ihe 
so-called Americans who support the 
no-growth concept. 

Our nation wo* founded mi the 
principle of freedom — freedom of re- 
ligion, speech, travel and others. It 
would be very efficient nnd con- 
venient to bar the doors to fellow 
Americans who would move into Our 
community and become new neigh- 
bors. However, a dictatorship is a I ho 
very efficient, but I am sure we don't 
wont it. 

Let us use our energies to seek 
solution)* to problems rather than 
wasting our lime blathering about 
d^msday. I live in a growing email 



town and the new services we are 
gaining as a result of that growth are 
wonderful — library and recreation 
center with a ii(?w recreation com- 
plex, including an lft-hole golf course, 
slated to be built soon. Contrary to 
the doomsday propaganda, growth 
pays its own way. 

Growth is healthy and exciting. 
Let the doomsday, negative thinkers 
speak for themselves. Thev rerlatrik 
do not speak for this American. 

i;km: mm i.ican 

em Cay. Vn 

A "Worker* Party" 

• Every so often, someone writes that 
we business people must get up nfl 
our rumps and form a union I bc- 
lieve (hat is correct, bui we should 
en 1 1 il a "Workers Party" and include 
everyone who works for a living. 

Any way you consider it, the chair- 
man of the board and the man who 
sweeps Ihe floor have mmelhing in 
common: 

1. Tin'', don't like seeing their tax 
dollars doled out to loafers. 

2. Their families are equally unsafe 
from street crime. 

3. Iloth sirr concerned river their fu- 
ture rights to own and dispose of 
property freely. 

4. Both are subject to review and r<- 
cotiM deration of lax deductions by 
the IRS 

5. Both wander where high taxes, 
busing, the Middlr East, ^nc j r^". - . fotwl 
shortages, etc., will lea<l (hern 

Yea, we should get with it and |iet 
our organization moving. We have 
time to work into heart attacks while 
paying these taxes. Why don't we 
have time In organize and run for 

office? MAHVtN E. KJCIMHOSON 

Jarlxm, VIM 

The customer's Always right 

• fj"l me compliment you on thi' 
quality and timeliness of the articles 
whirh I have enjoyed and benetitfvt 
from over the years I have been a 
subscriber. Keep up the good work 

S&' — r " 
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How to Conquer 
Inflation 

A weapon that will win this 
economic battle is available; but 

the question is: Will the 
Congress permit it to be used? 



Charlton Heaton, star of "Ben 
Hut" and olher Hollywood epics. Was 
on hand. So was Theodore Bikel, who 
played Tevye in "Fiddler on the 
Roof." 

There were other luminaries, of 
stage, screen and TV. too, such n*: 
Edwnrd Alhee, distinguished Ameri- 
can playwright, author of "Who's 
Afraid of Virginia WoolT?"; Conrad 
Bain, Maude's neighbor, Arthur Har- 
mon, in the prime-time CBS comedy 
series. "Maude"; and Amyns Ames, 
board chairman of New York's Lin- 
coln Center for the Performing Arts. 

They were not gathered in Holly- 
wood for a show biz spectacular, like 
the Oscar awards, but in Washington. 
IX C. for hearings before a House 
fiiibcommittee. They came to tell 
Congress why it should boost the 
budget of the National Foundation 
on the Arts and Humanities. 

M.ktiv rcpre.sonted groups tb.-it the 
foundation helps support 

"It'ft liko a claque" says one. Capi- 
tal Hill cynic, "paid performers ap- 
plauding their patron." 

Witnesses including Mr. Bike!, 
then vice president and now presi- 
dent of Actors' Equity Association, 
testified the theater wns in serious 
trouble, with three out of four actorn 
out of work. 

When it comes to the arts, said Mr. 
Ames, Washington is tike a big- time 
spender who wraps rubber bands 
around his bankroll. 

"We have a double standard in this 
country," he told the subcommittee. 

"If the price of our concrete high- 
ways doubles, we put nf> I he extra 
money. 1/ the coat of art Institutions 



•!•••:*•!< . •!»• > '•- rvlhin.: ,-1 ■■ we 
take mi anion upprupriiite to the 
crisis. . . . 

"We have an artistic trust held in 
common by all, and we are failing in 
that trust. We are letting beauty 
atrophy." 

l 'impress proved it wasn't n> light- 

( : .,f.e-fl ;i- :-.cmw feared. 

By a lopsided vote, it gave the 
foundation $118,875,000 to nourish 
the arte and humanities in 1974 
Hero'a how federal spending on that 
program has risen since 196fi; 



Fiscal Spending 

Year (in million*) 

1966 S r,.o 

1967 10.0 
196H 10.9 

1969 12.6 

1970 16.2 
IffTl L'8.r. 

1972 57,7 

1973 8L7 

1974 118.9 
1R75 175.2 (eaO 



When the authorization bill was 
before the House, Rep, Jock Kemp 
i R.-N.Y0 was one of a minority who 
spoke against it. 

He had "no quarrel with the com- 
mitment to promote the arts and hu- 
manities," but: "1 am primarily eon- 
earned with the effect of this author- 
lira I ion on the total budget. I see no 
profit in approving program* that 
will etirnj>el us to make appropria- 
tions that are excessive, that lead to 
more borrowing, erode the dollar** 



value and thus increase inflation." 

To the man in the street, federal 
spending may not seem like iho main 
inflation culprit. 

Misplacing the bluroe 

He tends to blame increases in the 
prices of a few highly visible prod- 
ucts, says Prof. Allan H. Meltzer. 
Carnegie- Mel Ion University. But it's 
a mistake. Prof, Meltzer contends hi 
confuse a general increase in the com 
of living "with high prices for a 
email number of items." 

"If the price of Arab oil were the 
principal cause of our current infla- 
tion," he adds. "Germany. France, 
Switzerland and oilier European 
countries that rely on the Middle 
East for more than 85 per cent of 
their oil would have higher rates of 
inflation thnn ihe United States." 

But they don't, he point.-- out: 

The United Slate* imports leaa 
than 15 per cent of its oil from the 
Middle East, Yet, during the period 
of rising oil prices, the rate of infla- 
tion in the United States has dou 
bled. 

Corisumer prices in Germany, 
Switz-erbntl, France and other West- 
ern European countries have in- 
creased far lees. 

"Much die taunt- cau h. -nirJ ni 
food," Prof. Meltzer adds. 

The U.S. is the world's largest ex- 
porter — or seller— of food. Rising 
•fi.vl prices can't cause more inflation 
here than in the conn trie* that buy ii 
from Ufj Vet, infLition is worse here 
than in un> othci devHnped ra untry 
— csreept Britain, Italy and Japan, 

More and more economists point 
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. maintaining the _ 
growth rate-of-money 
above the growth of 
real output has always 
produced inflation, and 
all serious inflation 
has been accompanied by 
rising money supply. 




the finger at Congress" profligacy n.« 
the rnot eau^e of our galloping, two- 
digit inflation. 

Recently, in New York City, nine 
eminent practitionent of the gloomy 
science took part in n special owiniori 
of The Conference Board's Economic 
I'nnirn. Here's how the {onim'K chair- 
man, Conference Board Senior Vice 
['n-uilen! Albert T. SonHMsS, mim- 
uiiirizf*! Lheir virw.H: 

'T am struck first of all hv one 
overwhelming and incontestable- fact. 
There ifl no one in thin room — and, I 
should ndd emphatically, including 
your chairman — who is not thorough- 
ly alarmed by the rate of inflation 
prevailing in the United Slate*, and 
in the developed world a.<= a whole. , . . 

"We an? agreed to a miin that 
the prevailing rate of inflation and the 
prospective rule of in flat ion over 
live next several years jiose* the over- 
riding threat to economic, social and 
political stability of the developed 
world." 

Seven of the nine participant* in 
the forum urged a tight rein on fed- 
eral spending -and on monetary pol- 
icy — to rurb the. threat. 

Alan Greenspan, president. Towns- 
end i ireongpan and Co., Inc., New 
York, N.Y., summed up that view. 

"The underlying caune of our in- 
flation," he said, "in the rapid accel- 
eratmn in federal spending nnct rredit 
guarantee programs." 

Income Hours, but , . , 

Washington, in fact, ppendfi morwv 
faster tfwn it comes in— although 
the greenback* have been pouring in. 

In 19. r j4, Amerieajw handed uvet 
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How to Conquer Inflation 



$69 7 billion to federal tax-col lectors. 
In 1964, Washington's take was 
$112.7 billion. This year, it's ex- 
pected to nit $226 billion. 

Despite the federal government'* 
soaring income, point*! out Gabriel 
Hauge. chairman of Manufacturers 
Hanover Corp., it has been in the rod 
23 years out of the last 30. 

How are the deficits financed? 



. . . the prospective 
rate of inflation over 
the next several years 
poses the overriding 
threat to economic, 
social and political 
stability of the 
developed world. 



By creating money, economists 
point out 

When Washington spends dollars 
it doesn't have, the Treasury issues 
wccurilies tn cover the deficit. Many 
eventually wind up in the vaults or 
the Federal Ri»servc- It pays for them 
hy a check which is depo;-iUfl tn the 
seller's bank account. 

That's money, Not cash, but a 
checking account 

In this way, soys Durryl 11. Fran- 
cis, president. Federal Reserve Bank 
i >f Si. Ijiuis, \hi- Federal Reserve in 
the past 12 years has contributed "to 
almost a doubling of our money sup- 
ply, or In actual dollar terms, a 519.) 
hill ion increase." 

"Maintaining the growth rate of 
money above the growth of real out- 
put," the Carnegie-Mel Ion's Prof. 
MeJtzer ays, "hiw jjhtntys produced 
inflation, and all serious inflation ha.- 
been accompanied by rising money 
supply." 

llir.trij", teaches us, he says, that 
we can't abruptly halt ull monetary 
growth. To do so means skyrocket- 
ing interest rates, followed bv n hiihi 
nese slowdown and rising unemploy- 
ment. A big swing in monetary policy 
hits the economy like a ton of bricks 

Hut cutting government spending. 
Prof. Meltecr says, has a much Ren- 



tier effect on output, employment and 
prices. He says that we .should no! 
take drastic action on the money sup- 
ply, but should slow down its rate of 
growth— and shift the federal budget 
out of the red. into the black. 
How can we do that? 

How to got Into the black 

"The es.-iential fi!.-<r iiiu.-i- of infla- 
tion in this fwciety," Mr. Sommers 
snvs, is the rising "tide of social de- 
iiumrl^ :inri the failure of our political 
system to contain the growth of so- 
cial demands within | acceptable | 
limits." 

"Public attitudes are the funda- 
mental, underlying cause of our in- 
flationary problem/' Mr. Hauge 
notes. "As citizens, we have been de- 
manding more from government than 
wo an? willing to pay fur " 

That may come as a surprise 1o 
most Americans, who seldom ask 
< 'ongress for anything. But evnry fed- 
eral spending program has its own 
constituency. 

The woods are full of examples: 

• Our food stamp program began as 
a small, pilot project in President 
Kennedy's Administration, It then 
cost lesfi than 51 million a year Its 
object wafi to distribute some of our 
bulging food surpluses in :he tn-eih. 

Now, advocates in and out of Con- 
gress have blown it up to a massive 
>1 billion u veur welfare program. 

• Recently the National Education 
Association asked its 1.5 million 
members for Si contributions to 
NEA'b Political Action Committee 
In that way. it hopes to raise a $400.- 
000 war chest 

The money will be used to elect, 
this (all. Senators and Representa- 
tives who are friendly to NEA's 
goals. One la more federal spending 
lo help support local public elemen- 
tary and high schools, 

Americans already spend more 
than $H5 billion yearly, from all 
sources, on education. Or about as 
much os all other countries on earlh. 
put together. 

• Not long ago, the House of Rep re 
rental ives voted lo breathe new life 
into Washington's "war on poverty," 
run by the office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity — which is scheduled to go out 
of existence. The House voted 331 to 
act in mov< much of the program 



and the employees on its payroll — 
into the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. 

The "war on poverty" will cont inue 
lo do things like give "professional 
arehitivluril tad friaterl sMviees" in 
those otherwise unable to afford ibeni 
and provide $5(1,000, 15-yenr lwuis to 
start businesses owned hy "low- in- 
come" individuals. 

The caslt $3.S billion this year. 

Worried warriors 

Who lobbied for this year's S3.B 
billion "war on poverty"? 

Poverty warriors, among others 

"No poor people wrote us 4 " one 
< 'mi, :;r--i. mnl aide says. "Only peo- 
ple who gel money (mni Ol-Xl for 
research grants, to fund their non- 
I j rti tit organisation i»v r , jmnrnjl 1 1 
Action agencies." 

Also lobbying hard were OEO em- 
ployees. They and others formed n 
group railed Action Committee for 
< ramminity Services and gave gerier- 
ously to support it. Rep. LaMar 
Baker i R -Term, > warned his col- 
leagues: 

Their | OEO's | lobbv group . 
has a budget of around SUW.OtXi. 
This is being spent primarily on high 
salaries i including one of $2B,000 n 



, . , a moratorium should 
be quickly placed on all 
federal programs which 
create new expenditure 
initiatives . . . cut 
current outlays to the 
point where the . . . 
budget ... is in 
significant surplus. 

month) fur powerful polilieaT uuinip- 
u la tore. . . . 

"HeKardless. M the nierils of lite 
legislation being considered, it is an 
ethically questionable procedure for 
federal employees to organise like 
(his to influence f'ongresa, motivated 
by a desire to Gave their own jobs.*' 

Iti the past, 80 per cent of OEO's 
budget went for "administration 
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costs," a former 0E0 director, How- 
nrd Phillips. Bays, including staff 
salaries. 

Ench of these program* may he- 
worlh every cent it.s ;idvfK-ik-> claim 
for it. But alt federal k pending, re- 
g»nllet» of merit, has equally per- 
-iuim'.i' constituents with u vested in- 
terest in it. 

Together, they make up inflation's 
all-powerful lobby, 

"The t federal J Rovernment has un- 
dertaken steadily larger projects," 
saya Aehby Bladen, Guardian Life 
Insurance Co. of America senior vice 
president for investments, "without 
Living the courage to dcmnnrl tltol 
rln- pcopli- pay for them on a current 
li, r (Ki>i through taxes — with the neces- 
sary consequence that the people pay 
for them after the event through the 
hidden tax of inflation." 

A moratorium? 

Mr < jrti'-nspon says ihe way nut r>f 
this nn»<,s ih "a moratorium , . , quick 
ly placed on all federal programs 
which create new expenditure initifi- 
tl«M health insurance, welfare re- 
form, etc 

"Moreover, we should cut current 
outlays to the point where the unified 
budget — including federally spon- 
sored credit agencies — is in signifi- 
cant surplus." 

Some say that's impossible — since 
hkjhI i>f Washington's upending ie al- 
ready cast in concrete. Treasury Sec- 
rotary William E. Simon doeim't hold 
with thfit notion. 

"The idea that 75 pet cent of the 
budget is uncontrollable," he nay*, "is 
a cup out." 

Many Americana may not realize 
that inflation is a new economic sick- 
ness in this country, not n chronic 
disease. 

"Knr I no years, ending in 1945, we 
enjoyed in the United States, with 
only occasional spurts of short-lived 
inflation, n generally stable price 
structure," Mr. Kauge poinls out 

"The wholesale price index in our 
country was no higher in J94. r »." he 
adds, "than in 1795." 

And he argues: 

"Inflation can be subdued. It does 
not have the sanction of history. It is 
not inevitable 

"Man-made, it can be man-cured."' 

END 
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Mary Jo Jones 
sends you her best. 

Her best rejinrds. antl her boat 
people for Lbe work to be done. 
Miury Jo's & customer service 
representative for Kelly tnrl" 
temporary help at one of oar branch 
offices in California. And she's 
highly trained in personnel 
screening, testing, i-lassifyinj; ami 
itBfligning. 

Mary Jo often visits her Kelly 
« uMnniers tn discuss their teinpo- 
rary help needs. Once Kelly (Jirl 
employees are on the job. one 
folio wa up to make sure her 
customers are getting all the office 
skills they expected. 

If you'd tike that, kind of 
service, you"re in luck. Mary Jo is 
lypinil of Kelly < ■ irt representa- 
tives from coast to coast. Just 
look up Kelly Girl in Ihe while 
p.igc* ul your phone Ixjok. 



Kelly Girl 

If you're gsoci you're KeHy 



Labor's Push for a 
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Veto-Proof Congress 

override any Presidential veto; so far, they're batting nearfy 1.000 



Hcotn 306 of the Shernton Inn in 
downtown .lohrtslowit, Pa.., probably 
won't ever be an famous as the 
"smoke-filled room"— of a bijr Chi- 
cago hotel — immortalized in the lan- 
pungeof American politics. 

But Hoom M06 deserves ft place in 
the tuition'* political history. 

[■V.r it whs ii print'itml command 
post in thf llrst of the election hollies 
being fought by orKaiiized labor with 
tin* grandiose goal of elect inu i 
'Veto-proof Congress" this Novem- 

Reduced to bauics, that's a Con- 
gress that would not only enact or- 
giinUed labor's legislative demand h. 
but would nlw> be able and willing to 
override any Presidential veto that 
got in tha way. 

And labor's den minis arc fr>r thr- 
most part big-spending, anti-business 
or welfare-state proposals, and in 
many cases all three, 

tleorgo L Meany, president of the 
AFL-CIO. suited it in unmiHtaJtable 
terms: "Politically we can move 
mountain* We must elect a veto 
proof Congress.'* 

He ha* also laid down the basic 
plan for doing so; "We have to work 
longer, harder and in greater num- 
bers than ever before. We have to 
work harder to reguter every union 
member and every voting-age mem- 
ber of hilt or her family. We have to 
work harder ni educating union mem- 
ben on the ifwuro , . . at collecting 
vital dollars for COPE . . . (at) get- 
ting out tin* vote on election tiny." 

I'll.- g<Mil uf the hip labor federn- 
tion, Its leader said, id "every worker 
a voter: every voting-age member of 
his or her family a voter.*' 

A series of special Congressional 
elections t>> fill v;jtanrie? iirmiderl on 
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NEEDED: 
AN INFLATION-PROOF CONGRESS" 



"Our program will stress the 
need tor all voters this year to 
evaluate candidates on (be basis 
of their understanding of Inflation 
and their willingness to make the 
hard choices to cure inflation." 

With those words, Arch N, 
Sooth, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of tha United States, 
launched an ail-out campaign 
geared lo the theme: Needed An 
Inflation-Proof Congress." 

Addressing an overflow audi- 
ence of nearly 500 lop corporate 
and business association repre- 
sentatives, at a conference In the 
National Chamber headquarters in 
Washington, D.C., Mr. Booth aald: 

"A basic premise of the program 
Is that today's Inflation Is essen- 
tially caused by political consider- 
ations — deficit spending, in- 
creased government waste, grow- 
ing government bureaucracy and 
unwise decisions adding to the 
coal of doing business." 

All American citizens, he said, 
can Join the antMnllatlon tight by 
using "their power hs voters lo In- 
fluence political decisions by gov- 
ernment" 

Treasury Secretary William Si- 
mon, in a message lo ihe confer- 
ence, said he strongly endorsed 
the goal of electing an inflal lon- 
proof Congress this November. 
Action to light inflation, he said, 



must include a return to "that old- 
lime religion" of fiscal and mone- 
tary restraint, including restraints 
on government spending, 

As a hey part of Its campaign, 
Ihe National Chamber is distribut- 
ing a three-part kit thai includes: 

• A quiz lo tesl your own IQ (In- 
flation Quotient), or understanding 
of rnllation. Its causes and ways lo 
curb it, 

» A separate quiz lor testing Ihe 
Inflation Quotient of candidates for 
Congress and determining how 
they would vote on specific pro- 
posals that would help or hinder 
Ihe fight against Inflation. 

• Ratings by three national orga- 
n if aliens based on how all present 
members ol Congress voted on a 
wide range of issues. Including 
many with an inflationary impact 
The organizations are Americans 
for Constitutional Action, Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action and 
the Committee on Political Educa- 
tion (COPE) of theAFL-CIO. 

Single copies of the kit are 
available without cosl from the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United Slates, 1615 H St N.W., 
Washington, D.C, 2000G Addi 
lional copies are available at those 
rales: Two to nine, B0 cents each; 
10 lo 24. 70 cents each: 25 to 50. 
60 cents each: more than 50. 50 
cents each. 
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Labor's Push for a Veto-Proof Congress c 



early testing ground for the labor 
strategy. 

The first was in Pennsylvania's 
Twelfth Congressional District, in the 
western part of the state, a district 
that includes steel mills, coal mines 
:uul ttmall rural comrminitiea. It had 
been deriding a Republican to the 
House for decades. 

But national and state labor leaders 
en me down hard on the side of Demo- 
cratic candidate John P. Murtha. 

Money and manpower poured in. 
I hi- < ■firumiftri? on Poliiic-.il Educa 
tion (COPE) of the AFL-tTO. the 
stcelworkcrs, the garment workers, 
the electrical workers were ail pro- 
rented. So were the American Feder- 
ation of Teachers, the Firefighters 
Union, the American Federation of 
' <M.rr»- --d Municipal Em- 
ployees — plus the Teamsters and the 
U AW 

Mailings and massive telephone 
campaigns urged support for Mr. 
Murtha, 

Room 3tlfi was n key point for co- 
ordinating the many labor-backed 
activi ties- 
Mr. Murtha won by a razor-thin 
margin, but he did win — and the 
labor leaders congratulated them- 
selves on the success of their all-out 
effort. 

The drive moved on to other spe- 
cial elections: Two in Michigan, one 
in Ohio and two in California. The 
labor machine kepi up a full head of 
steam, Union-hacked umrii dates, all 
Demut-raih. won five of the six special 
elections for Congress. 

The most embarrassing defeat for 
the Republicans was the low of 
Michi pun's Fifth District, which had 
been represented for a quarter-cen- 
tury by Gerald Ford until he re- 
signed to become Via* President, It 
hadn't nent a iJemocrat to Congress 
since I9H) and Republicans were 
confident that, despite Watergate 
!ind other national problems, they 
could retain it- 
Bye on November 

With the preliminaries over, labor's 
nights are now on the Novembe r elec- 
Bons, 

To achieve two-thirds control in 
each House, enough to override 
vetoes, the Democrats would need 
mnt- additional seats in the Senate 



and 42 in the House. 

Such a lineup would not neces- 
sarily be rigid, however. There are 
conservative Democrats who fre- 
quently vote to restrain federal 
spending and jwwer, as well as some 
Rirpuhlicnii.-i who join with liberal 
Democrats to expand it. 

A large share of labor's money and 
manpower will be going to candidates 
in marginal states or districts, where 
only a slight shift in voter sentiment 
is needed to send a pro- tabor mem- 
ber to Congress, 

In such cases, not only cash but 
labor's contributions in kind can be 
an important element, particularly 
because of legal limits on the amount 
of cash an organization can give a 
candidate. 

S.-.v--, Sen Paul .1 Fannin iR.- 



der the dollar ceiling on campaign 
contributions recently imposed by 
the Senate and now pending in the 
House. 

Noting that the hill was being 
pushed by its generally liberal spon- 
sors to diminish influence of special 
interests on the electoral process. 
Sen. Tower asked ; 

"As far as the impact of special 
interests are concerned, what dif- 
ference does it make whether the 
influence is obtained by direct cash 
or berviees rendered"' 

"The influence obtained and Ihe 
danger to the political process is not 
retarded or controlled when an or- 
ganization is able lo contribute thou- 
sands of dollars in services," 

A Tower amendment to bring such 
services tinder the dollar limit on 



Actual and proposed changes In 
campaign -finance laws might be a 
source of confusion for business- 
men wondering how they can 
properly make thalr voices heard 
in the upcoming elections. 

As Individuals, Ot course, they 
enjoy tha rights ot all citizens to 
work for and contribute lo the 
candidates of Iheir choice. 

In addition, there are legitimate 
ways in which corporations can be 
active in election campaigns. 

The Public Affairs Department 
of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United Stales, after consulta- 
tion with many attorneys familiar 
with Tederal election laws, lists 
these guidelines for corporate- po- 
litical activity, which you might 
want tc k^ep handy as the election 



WHAT YOU CAN— AND 

campaign develops. As a corpora- 
tion, you CAN: 

■ Encourage your employees lo 
contribute their lime, talent and 
money to the parly and candidates 
they wish to support 

• Grant leaves of absence, with- 
out pay, lo enable employees to 
work for a candidate or party, 
(Consul! legal counsel about con- 
tinuing such fringe benefits as 
medical insurance, pension, etc } 

• Conduct drives within the com- 
pany, on a nonpartisan basiB. lo 
urge employee* lo register and to 
vote both In the primary and gen- 
eral election, 

• Set up, as a separate, noncor- 
porate entity, a fund to receive 
from employees voluntary con- 
tributions to be used for political 



Ariz, I : "Unions .simply short-circuit 
the system by providing campaign 
workers who remain on union pay- 
rolls, union computers, union premises, 
union vehicles, union phones and 
other such services." 

Sen. Fannin and Sen. John Tower 
iR.-Tex. i sought unsuccessfully to 
bring in -kind services, provided by 
labor or anv other organi ration, un- 



contTibutions failed, 48-40, an in- 
dication of the type oi clout or- 
ganized labor is ablp to bring to bear 
Spain*! n challenge to its political 
operations. 

The type of Berviees in kind avail- 
able to help labor- bucked candidates 
is detailed in an AFI. {'ID report in 
its magazine, The Amrruttn Fvtlrru- 
titmim, on a new eomputiT orx-r.tti.in 
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in the AKL-ClO's Washington head- 
miiirters. 

A computerized liKtini? of iuhtk* of 
union mritilH'r> (1 n i niidn nit ilit- conn 
try. the report wiid. "becomes, in ef- 
fect, the ultimate mail Im: list., niakins 
possible fust, accurate mailings, as 
(he need arif^s, to union members in 
almost liny selected political sub- 
ilivi-iion in t.ht> nation " 

An estimated 10 million names will 
he in the computer by this flection, 
awl Ihf tutxil will keep growing. There 
are more lliun 1G million nwmbers of 
AFI-CIO unions. 

The labor organization explains 
the Advantages of the computer siet- 
n|i: 

"A( this |x«ini. il k /iviiilaMr for .1 
printout in any form the state or 
local COrE may call for— mail la- 



phone numbers are still not available 
"In voter registration drives, the 
multiple available* listing!* make it 
possible to reach some members la 
(heir home through street or tele- 
phone list, others on the job by call- 
ing for a printout by union, then 
puhliui/.itig a dale when deputy 
registrars will he st the plant — or 
mme combination <>r Imth molhodH. 

"On election flay, it i» possible for 
a precinct worker to draw up a 
of voters in triplicate, then tour the 
[lolling places periodically during the 
day. Union members who have ftl- 
n,\idv voted ;rn- >;■! jtrhcrl oft. with 
the remaining names turned into the 
t'Ol'K telephone hunk for «tll«. The 
same can be done on the carbon 
copies later that day. 60 by dusk 
every union member in the precinct 



William K. Devlin, Republican 
City Chairman of Philadelphia, Fa., 
recalled having unexpectedly met ;i 
' IH-.I1H -- 1 m. 1 olive on a subway truin. 

As their car raced and swayed 
along, the executive told Mr, Devlin; 
Tm not milking nny euntrihulinn 1" 
the pnrtv thin vear. I am too damned 
in:irl - 

"I rwked htm just what ho wow mad 
at," Mr. Devlin wiid. "ihe Republi- 
can Party, the Committee to R*?- 
Rlect the President, or nt some in- 
dividuals. 

"I don't like this idea of a veto- 
proof < 'oitgrest-. which tn nu. 1 nteaii- 
irreapouuble spending and lax cut* 
thai would mean even more inflation, 
and I'm trying to tr.U people IhulV 
what they arc helping bring about 
when they turn their hacks on the 



2 A NT— DO IN A POLITICAL CAMPAIGN 



purposes. {Consult legal counsel 
on the proper procedures. Includ- 
ing treatment ol administrative 
costs.) 

• Conduct nonpartisan political 
education programs for your em- 
ployees. The National Chamber's 
"Action Course In Practical Poli- 
tics" is a good example of this 
approach Seminars on the man- 
agement, finance and communica- 
tions aspects of political cam- 
paigns are other possibilities 

• Invite opposing candidates 1o 
address your employees. 

• Explain the issues and how the 
candidates stand on lhom lo 

Your employees in terms of their 
|obs. 

Your stockholders In terms of 
profits and dividends. 



Your suppliers in terms of your 
continuing ability to remain iheit 
customers. 

Your own customers in terms 
of your continuing ability to meet 
on time their needs for quality 
products at reasonable cost. 

• Pay with corporate funds hono- 
raria or travel expenses id elected 
officials to participate in informa- 
tive meetings of employees. (Con- 
sul l counsel end make certain 
your records clearly substantial? 
the nalufB of the payment and be 
sure to Me appropriate lax forms) 

• Sponsor institutional advertising 
presenting views on economic, fi- 
nancial, social or other subjects 
of a general nature (Consull Sec- 
tion 1.T62-20(2}. 1974 Income Tax 
Regulations.) 



Bui you CANNOT: 

• Use corporate (unds lor political 
purposes In federal elections. This 
includes purchase of tickets for 
dinners, parties or similar cam- 
paign fund-raising affairs. 

• Contribute corporate services 
equipment or material for political 
purposes. 

• Reimburse employees or others 
from corporate funds for political 
contributions they have made or 
expenses Ihey have incurred for 
political purposes 

All three of these prohibitions 
apply to federal elections. Some 
steles permit corporate contribu- 
tions, in cosh or in services, to 
stale or local political campaign*! 
Consult counsel to determine the 
law in your state and locality 



belts, lists, 3x*> card* and organized 
under vuricius identifying character- 
istics hy county, unregistered voters 
1 inly, by union and so em 

"The computer in also capable? of 
giving COPE officials, locally or na- 
tionally, a quick overview. Thl* can 
>tvow the number of union members 
in each county in the *>late, the num- 
ber unreKisU'nfl nr I he nues on whom 
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may have been reminded, or pm- 
vided transportation lo vote." 

In con Iras! wilh that type of pow- 
i-rliiui'-e appnmi'h lo the upcoming 
elections, there are rv|>ortis of Iium 
nossmen turning uway from the po- 
litical process in disappointment 01 
disgust over revelations of the |«i*t 
two years, n mood the pnrtv lender* 
.ire fighting hard npninut 



political system this year They 
miftht Ik 1 punwhinfr nobody but them- 
Helve* in the long run." 

'"The IrmwitdouH amount of money 
lhat COPE puuni into 11 campaign." 
Mr. Devlin adds, "can really hurt 
(hose of ulh who do not want to see 
this veto-proof ConRTesK rome about " 

In addition to money and man- 
l»ower for the upe»mimt clec-titm. or- 
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ganized labor set* an advantage in 
the) historical trend* of Con greasier) 
iJ elections midway through a Presi- 
dent, lal term. 

While Democrats now control the 
House, 248-187, and the Senate, 57- 
43, the party controlling the White 
House has lost seats in the House in 
every off-year election since World 
War n and in the Senate in nil hut 
two. 

Some observers see a liberalizing 
trt'fid under w:iy in Congress, as 
large numbers of veteran members 
leave, without the ndded pressure of 
an nil -out labor drive to make it even 
more so. 

They die the departure of such 
Senators as Norris Cotton ( R.-N.H.), 
George D. Aiken <R.-VO, Wallace F. 
Bennett iR.-Umh) and Sam Ervin 
(D.-N.C), who was belter known in 
his ] i rv- Watergate days as a firm 
backer of states' rights and an op- 
ponent of government intervention 
inln (he economic system 

In the House, an even much longer 
I Lst includes: Reps. Chet Hoi i field 
i D.-Cati f. i . ( "rais I fwmer ■ R.-( 'tdif . ) , 
Robert H. Steele fR.-Conn.), Leslie 
Arenda < R -111.) . H.R. Cross ( R.- 
Iowa i, O.C. Fisher (D.-TexJ, Peter 
H.B. Frelinghuysen (R.-NJ.1, How- 
ard W. Rnhison (R.-N.Y.). Lawrence 
C. Williams (R.-Penn.>, William 
Jennings Bryan Doro fD.-S.C.) and 
Tom 8. Gettys (D.-S.CJ. 

These Representatives either will 
not run for re-election or nave been 
defeated already in a primary. 

All had been considered advocates 
of fiscal soundness in government and 
often fought against an ti business 
legislation that has cropped up with 
increasing frequency on Capitol Hill 
in recent years. Labor's chances of 
making gains in the Congressional 
election will !*■ improved, it is bc- 
lieved. by the absence from the 
ticket of these proven vole-gettera. 
More vulnerable newcomer?; will be 
opposing the labor-backed candidates. 

Facing a backlash? 

But labor's march toward itn noal 
is by no mean* a sun? thing. 

In fact, some political veterans see 
marked signs (if u backlash to the 
veto-proof Congress campaign, with 
even some Democrats getting uneasy 
over it. 



Vice President Ford, Republican 
National Chairman George Bush and 
Sen. William E. Brock (R.-TeniL). 
ihiirxmn of the Republican Sena- 
torial Campaign Committee, have 
been iteming in on the (heme. labor's 
call for a veto proof Congress, they 
say, irt a power grab to dictate terms 
that would be extravagantly costly 
to the great majority of workers, 
who are non-union. Both as taxpay- 
ers and consumers, they would be 
saddled with the ultimate costs of 
actions to increase federal spending 
or to further cripple business. 

Mr. Ford predicts that, election of 
a labor -dominated Congress ihis full 
would "open the doors of the Trea- 

anry. 1 * 

By the same token, Democrat 
show signs they are not altogether 
happy with voters petting the idea 
that (heir party's No. 1 goal is elec- 
tion of a Congress that would serve 
the interests of organized labor, 

Robert Strauss, Democratic Nn- 
tional Chairman, told Nation's 
Business that his party was in- 
terested in electing Candida tea who 
would serve the broad interests of 
the voters, not just one group. 

Part of that growing Democrat ie 
concern could stem from a n . . r,i 
survey by Opinion Research Corp., 
Princeton, N.J. It shows that 70 per 
cent of Americans think then' too 
much power concentrated, hi this 
country, in the hands of lenders of 
big labor unions. 

If that weren't enough of a shock, 

per (Viit of union mrmbers joined 
in the view thiit leaders of big lalwr 
have too much power. 

Ami 78 per writ uf union men liters 
polled, compared with 79 per cent of 
the general public, expressed oppo- 
sition to the use of union dues to 
help political candidates. 

In urging controls over that typo of 
political spending by unions, Sen 
Fannin said the ek-ction of ;i veto 
proof Congress would mean: 

"Neither Democrats nor Republi 
cans would be in charue of the Con- 
gress. It will be a few union leaders 
who will be able in rail .'ill the 
shots We are in great danger of 
providing the unions, which repre- 
sent only about 10 per cent of the 
American people with :i mule- 
hold on our government-" END 
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A "Condominium Church" 
Amid the Skyscrapers 

St. Peter's Lutheran Church will not 
succumb to mid- Manhattan skyscrap- 
er sprawl; it will become part of It. 

St. Peter's, long a fixture* on the 
New York City scene, has been eyed 
by real estate developers for years 
because of Its choice location at Lex- 
ington Ave. and 64th St. It didn't want 
to sell. Bui, like other churches, It 
could put a bundle of extra money lo 
good use. 

Now. SI. Peter's has its cake and 
can eat it, too. It is on the way to be- 
coming what is probably the world's 
first "■condominium church." 

In 1970, St. Peter's sold most of Its 
land, along with air rights, lo Firsl 
National City Bank. The old church 
building, dating back to 1905, has now 
been razed and a new one Is being 
built, under a 59-story skyscraper 
simultaneously under construction. 



According to the architects, Hugh 
Slubbms and Associates, inc., of 
Cambridge, Mass., "the church — 
basically a cube— will be carved and 
etched to give a sculptural Impres- 
sion " and will have a "strong granite 
form, suggesting the rock on which 
New York is built." This, they say, 
wJIt recall Christ's words to Peter: 
"Thou art Poter, and upon this rock 
t will build my church." 

Financially, Iho deal has been a 
good one (or St. Peler's — the church 
received S3 million and will become a 
condominium partner with other oc- 
cupants ot what will be known as Citi- 
corp Center. {First National City Bank 
is now the principal subsidiary ot Citi- 
corp, a holding company.) 

St. Peter's has clung to Manhattan 
since Its founding in 1861, although It 
has had to move seven limes. 

Its pas lor. Dr. Ralph Peterson, says 
many people "are negative about the 
city and its religious institutions, ' bul 
"Christians have always been in the 




The new St. Peter's nestfes 
under the 59 story Citicorp 
tower in this rendering 



neart of Ihe city" and stall "have a 
place" there. 

He sums up: "it has been said thai 
the role of the church is not lo retreat 
Into the ca I a combs, but to move for- 
ward toward being mora human in 
skyscrapers. That is exactly what we 
are about." • 



She Helped Herseff, 
and Will Help Others 

When Rosa LI Leong lefl her native 
China in 1948 she didn t know a two- 
by-four from a crowbar. Today, she 
runs a successful construction com- 
pany which operates In California and 
Nevada. 

Not knowing If she could ever re- 
turn home she determined to "learn 
everything there Is lo learn so I could 
be qualified to participate in the 
American free enterprise system." 

She has learned well. 

Mrs. Leong earned a master's de- 
gree in education al the University 
of Southern California, and In 1955 
she and nor husband, Waller Lincoln 
Leong, e lax attorney who had been 
one of her classmates, formed South- 
ern California Industries, Inc.. real 
estate investors and developers. 



"We started with a duplex, living 
In one apartment and renting the 
other,'' she recalls. "And we began 
aelling and buying larger properties, 
We were just getting storied when 
my husband died In 1960, leaving me 
wrth two small children and a strug- 
gling business." 

Not everyone took seriously har 
announcement thai she wanted to be 
a construction contractor. But. she 
says, she had developed the philoso- 
phy that "nothing Is impossible — it 
just depends on how many sacrifices 
you want to make to get It" 

Mrs. Leong began by building 
branch post offices which she leased 
to Uncle Sam. Then came apartments 
and office buildings. But there were 
problems. She found thai bonding 
companies were not anxious to write 
surely bonds for a female Chinese 
immigrant Mrs. Leong persisted and 
broke through thai barrier. 



Now, she wants to help others. 
She has Invested $300,000 of her 
own money in a federally licensed 
Minority Enlerprlse Small Business 
Investment Co., a source of venture 
or expansion capital for small rirms 
comprised of socially or economical- 
ly disadvantaged individuals. 

Secretary of Commerce Fred Dent, 
who was on hand when she received 
her MESBIC license, noted lhat the 
new company was the first of its type 
to be developed within the Chinese 
community, 

"Services of our MESBIC will be 
a little different from the others," 
Mrs. Leong says, "From Ihe little 
waiter In the restaurant to some very 
important people— each is treated as 
a God-given person. Cm Involved in 
the program because l like lo con- 
tribute my share to help those who 
need help and deserve it." ■ 

continued on next pagr 
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were kepi busy 
tines — there was no 



This bus, featuring radio dispatcher service as weft as a multiplicity of 
doors, operated in thu St. Cloud-Minn93potis area ol Minnesota jn J£e '20s 

been lost In the passage of time. Bui 
il's generally accepted thai ihe in- 
dustry wa.3 born about 1 905. 

Whal was to become the nation- 
wide Greyhound Lines began »n 1914 
with an open-air. seven-passenger 
Hupmoblle, carrying passengers be- 
tween Hibbing and Alice, Minn. — a 
distance of only four miles. Five 
years later, the National Tramways 
Bus System came on the scene with 
a second-hand Ford carrying passen- 
gers between various points in Texas. 

Riding Ihe bus was a far cry from 
today's luxury travel. In midwinter in 
the North, passengers used lap robes 
and hot bricks to keep warm. The 
better roads wore surfaced with 
rough grave] or crushed stone 
Speeds were slow and bounced- 
around passengers needed frequent 
rest stops. So did Ihe buses them- 



M 0 



changing flat 

question of someone el&e doing it. 
because roadside service was rare. 

One pioneer bus operator had a 
route that at one poinl frequenlly 
deveolped an impassable mud hole. 
Ha solved that by arranging his 
schedules so buses from opposite 
ends of the line met at the hole. Then 
passengers and their baggage were 
transferred across the hole via tem- 
porary footbridge, the buses lurned 
around, and the trips were com- 
pleted- 

S ton ley Hamilton, NAMBO director 
ol public affairs, who aulhored the 
booklet, says: 

"All you needed lo start a bus line 
in those days was a vehicle, someone 
to drive It. a modest amount of mon- 
ey and lota of determination." » 



m continued 



ft Was Rough Going 
far the Bus Industry 

Citizens of Snyder, Texas, could 
hard'y have foreseen the future ol 
buses whan they approved a resolu- 
tion in 1907 banning Ihe operation 
of these newfangled contraptions In 
I heir community. 

And many of Ihe bus drivers of that 
era probably wouldn't have bet much 
on their occupation's future, in light 
of difficulties ranging from arm 
sprains caused by cranking cold en- 
gines to occasional fights with pas- 
sengers in order to coiled lares. 

Today, of course, the bus is a com- 
mon sight on the streets and high- 
ways of America. It's the only form 
of public intercity transportation 
available in 14,000 communities. 

The origins of Intercity bus service 
are traced in a colorful booklet just 
published by the National Associa- 
tion of Motor Bus Owners, which re- 
ports the Industry Is one In which 
many companies are still owned and 
operated by the third end fourth gen- 
erations of the founding families. 

Where and when intercity bus 
service actually began is hard to pin 
down because several pioneer com- 
panies started out about Ihe same 
lime in widely scattered parts Of the 
country. Reliable documentation has 



A Penny lor the Owners. 
32 Cents for Employees 

"You feel a part of the whole picture 
— it's down-to-earth and straight from 
the shoulder." "M helpa me and my 
family know and understand more 
about (he company." 

These are typical comments, from 
employees of the Brunswick Corp.. 
who have jus! received their com- 
pany's second "Annual Report to 
Employees," 

J.L. Han-gan. board chairman, says 
response to the two reports has been 
so positive and broad-based that this 
form of communication will probably 
be made a permanent Institution at 
Brunswick. 

(It may also become en Institution 



at many other firms. A Brunswick 
spokesman says that after this col- 
umn I as I November carried an item 
on the company's first repon to em- 
ployees. Brunswick received more 
than 500 inquiries from firms seeking 
additional Information.) 

"You are making your most Im- 
portant investment in your company 
— your time — and hence you are on- 
titled to know G9 much or more about 
It as anyone," Mr. Hanlgan told Ihe 
employees in this year's report. 

"Within our own plant communi- 
lies, each of us is quite knowledge- 
able about how well our division is 
performing. However, lhal Is only pari 
of the picture, Only when we add all 
ol our contributions together can we 
see how well our company is pro- 
gressing as a whole." 



Employees learned In Ihe report, 
lor example, that Brunswick sales 
soared from 5449. B million in 1969 to 
$683.4 million in 1973 — a 52 per cent 
rise. And that earnings skyrocketed 
from $14.4 million to $39.7 million. 

The report also told employees 
they got a large share of the total 
income dollar. While one cent of thai 
dollar went lo stockholders as divi- 
dends in 1973, 32 cents were paid 
out in wages, salaries and other em- 
ployee benefits. 

A special form was Included in the 
second annual reporl asking employ- 
ees to air their views an being kepi 
Informed about the company's ac- 
tivities and financial position, Some 
90 per cent Indicated (hey would 
like to continue to receive the reports 
annually. • 
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Move Over, 
Men! 



"Women are just not in this 
field," they told her; "it's 
definitely a man's world 



Diamond Jim Brady, the legend- 
ary gourmand, was one of the world's 
great salesmen. 

His gargantuan appetite — a quart 
of orange juice a day, dorens of blue- 
points to rev up his appetite for an 
rffht-courKe dinner at Ddmunico's— 
big tips, a fistful of sparklers and 
expensive tailored clothe*, all these 
regal habits were supported by sell- 
ing supplies to railroads. 

Well, move over Diamond Jim 

Tomorrow, the world's greatest 
salesman may be wearing a skirt, 
Wmnen are moving into a field once 
the almost exclusive domain of men. 

More and more women find sale* a 
rewarding profession. 

Take Bette B. Howard. 

She and her husband, Luther So* 
well "Doke" Howard, live in her 
"dream home" in Sandy Springs, an 
upper-crust Atlanta, Ga.. suburb. Th? 
French country -style house has an 
immense, slate- floor living room and 
a large deck that overlooks woods 
filled with dogwood trees. 

"I love tu entertain." expl.i ins 
Bette. 

Belle's husband is a successful en- 
gineer, president of Jones and How- 
ard. She's a district salts manager in 
northern ("erircia for rnmbined In 
su ranee Co of America. 

When she took over the district, it 
brought in about $'£XlJH*i\ a yenr in 
premiums. Bette upped it to more 
than $'£ mill inn annually. In a good 
veiir, she herself earns us much as 
$100,000. 

The Howards' home coat $97,000 
six years ago. 




Helen Ver Standig of Wellington Jewels is the model for 
"Madams Wellington." drawn by Al Hirschtefd. weti-known 
caricaturist. Madame Is a feature of all the firm's 
advertisements (or if> "perfect counterfeit diamonds." 



"I'm sure 
money today. 



we could double our 
Bette says, "and it's 
nil paid for -thanks to t'ombinod." 

Julia Margaret Curry Walsh, ft 
Washington, D.C., stockbroker, bats 
in the same league with Bette. 

Married to Thomas M. Walsh, vice 
chairman of n local building and loan 
association, she's vice chairman of 
the board of Ferris & Co. As sin I., 
she's ft trusted financial adviser to ad- 
mirals, genernls and corporate bras* 
A majority of her clients are men. 
Her earnings, alt through commis- 
sion*, will top $100,000 in a good 
year. She's been a broker since 1958. 

"1 prndattrtl Women'.-. lib by about 
10 years," she Jokes. 



How many of those in sales are 
women? Quite n few, depending on 
how you define the field of sales. 

For example, 1970 census-fakers 
(mind 2.1 million women "sal ret work- 
ers"— and 3.3 million men. That 
means nearly four out of 10 twlesmtm 
answered lo Miss, Mrs, or Ms. 

But, the same now count showed, 
1.7 million of ibese u/oruen were re- 
tail ealewlerks, an in deportment 
stores or supermarkets. 

Another 03,100 sold door-to-door. 
And 83,600 were real estate' agents or 
brokers. 

So these somewhat traditional oc 
cupations sop up n lot of the nation's 
saleswomen preluding them, fewer 
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Some 360 men and women work for 
Beffe J. Sundin. a top sates 
executive with Field Enterprises 
Educational Corp., publisher pf 
World Bonk encyclopedias. 



Cvetyn "Mickey' Tourvi 
and other masonry mat 




up a career as a Powers mode! to se!t bricks 
x Pittsburgh Structural day Products, 
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Move Over, Men! 

continued 
than 500,000 really follow Diamond 
Jim's footsteps. 

Recently, the Sales Executives 
Club of New York took its own poll. 
More than 3.000 sales executives, in- 
rlu-ling ninny of the nation's most 
successful, belong to this club perched 
high on the roof of the Roosevelt Ho- 
tel in mid-Manhattan. 

They report that women make up 
only 4 per cent of their sales forces. 

But the number is growing, says 
Harry R. White, the club's executive 
director. 

"Aa recently aa five years ago," he 
adds, "it was felt that women jutit 
couldn't make it in real Belling. 

"Why? A lot of reasons: It watt too 
ulrenuous, or, females weren't made 
for the rough and tumble of selling. 1 * 

He laughs and says: "Well, they've 
since proven they can handle it." 

William M. Drificotl, managing di- 
rector, Sales and Marketing Execu- 
tives International, New York, alao 
notes the influx. 

"I'm judging by the people who 
come to our management sales semi- 
nars," he cays. "Emko Co. tent the 
first woman in 1962. No other com- 
pany did until 1971. Now we get ap- 
plicants from more and more in- 
dustries." 



Not bread!, alone 

Selling isn't always the road to 
riches. But all women in it say it has, 
other, intangible, rewards. 

"I love to deal with people," says 
Mrs. Walsh, in her handsome execu- 
tive office in downtown Washington. 

Dona Byrne, a district manager 
for Hudson Pulp and Paper Corp., in 
New York City, makes the same 
jKjini. 

Two and a half years ago, she was 
looking for a job. An employment 
agency where she hid worked had 
just folded. 

"I was 29, newly divorced, with 
two young children. I had no idea of 
my worth, hi terms of taking care of 
myself financially— in terms of hav- 
ing a job I could look ut and say: 
'Hey, that's really great.' 

"It was a very difficult position. I 
could either sit back and be depressed 
about it, or I could take charge of my 
life and change it — which I did. 

"1 decided I didn't really want to 
work in an office, and I remembered 




there were lots of sales openings 
which provided a car and pave you a 
more mobile kind of job. I had heard, 
through some friends in the agency 
business, that Hudson at one time 
had considered hiring women. So I 
came and filled out an application. 

"The national director of sales 
interviewed me. I figured if I could 
sell him — if I could talk him into giv- 
ing me the job and trusting me — I 
could sell the product, whatever it 
was." 

Within a few days, she was hired. 
The job wasn't easy, at first. 

She drove 500 miles a week, calling 
on 160 to 170 grocery stores every 
month, selling "the product" — Hud- 
son's paper napkins, towels, and fa- 
cial and bathroom tissue. She started 
out at $150 a week, plus a car. 

"A lot of my friends' husbands dis- 
couraged me,'' she recalla " "Women 
are just not in this held/ they told 
me, 'especially not in the retail gro- 
cery area, It's definitely a man's 
world.' " 

How did it work out? 

"Extremely well," she says. 

Hudson agrees. Last year, ahe was 
promoted In district manager, hiring, 
training and K'upervlKing a half-rise 
en salespeople. That's n $12,000- to 
$U.000-a-year position. 

"You know." she says, "women 
have traditionally had teaching job.-:, 
nursing jobs, secretarial jobs, or 
something like that. To have a job 
where you're tcspected and treated 
as a full part of u company, and not 
rm sort of :i nothing, 1^:- been in- 
credible." Others eihare that view, 

Relte Sunriin i> a branch man 



"I didn't know how Yd feel about 
selling." says Dona Byrne, now a 
safes manager tor Hudson Pulp and 
Paper Corp. She's with Edward E. 
long, vice president, marketing. 



ager for Field Enterprines Educa- 
tional Corp. in PtsiinfieM. III. one 
of about 60 who hold that title with 
her firm. She has a sales area of two 
million to throe million people, some 
60 full-time managers under her, and 
300 part-timers who sell. 

"Mast of them are women," she 
says, "but we have quite a few nwn, 
tijti airline pilot* who fly only 70 
hours a month, or are laid nff; teach- 
ers; and even ministers." 

Realizing an ambition 

She started in 1943. 

"I was working for a steel com- 
pany, near Chicago," she says. "I was 
tn something called the Good Fellow 
Club. If an employee was sick, or 
needed money ot had any other prob- 
lem, it wan ntir job In take care of 
them." In three years, she went from 
beginner to the top job there, 

"I had gone ns far as I could go," 
she says. "I wanted to get into the 
industrial relations department. But 
my bona, o very honest man, «aid he 
couldn't move me into it. No woman 
had ever worked in management in 
that department, and no woman ever 
would. 

"I couldn't see working 25 years 
and never going any higher. So I 
quit, t wanted a job where sex would 
be no barrier. Bui I inquired around 
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Announcing! 

A fascinating 300-page volume 
for every businessman — from the 
editors of Nation s Business and 
Grosset & Dunlap, Publishers 

Relive the 
Human Drama 

That Is the 
Heritage of 
American 
Business! 



Meet Irn? immigrants' sons, the Inventive geniuses. 

the bravo idea peddlers who became ihe founding fathers 

of today's corporate giants — in this unique new book 



Amadeo Giannlnl packed all the Bank a! America's money under 
a crate of oraigoa la lies the San Francisco earthquake , Cyrus 
K, Holliday founded b city. helped develop a stele, end built the 
great Santa F# Hallway . Gall Borden chased around Ihe coun- 
try trying to sell the condensed milk ho knew could save babies' 
lives . i Willi* Career staged a 6-round boxing bout to lure an 
audience trj h<s invention — an air-cooling machine. AH cjreai men, 
who through inventiveness, guls and sheer luck became the fund- 
ing, fathers o) today's corporate giants , , , 

Now. for Ihe first time, in a handsome new coJleclor's volume, 
PIONEERS OF AMERICAN BUSINESS, you can relive We colorful, 
dramatic — nnd little known — slorios of 49 of these great forefathers 
of modem business PIONEERS OF AMERICAN BUSINESS will 
launch you on a magnificent Joumay through more than a eenlury 
ot intriguing personalities . , . Improbable alliances accidental 
"breakthroughs" . . - courageous commitment* . . , ahd pura hu- 
man drama thai ra the heritage of America's businessman 

Against a backdrop of the Wild West, the Civil War. natural dis- 
asters and plain do-or-die economics, you'll snare In the personal 
Struggle-: and success* 1 ? thai launched Gillene, Coca-Cola 3M. 
Swltt, Ford Motor. Monlgomory Ward Hertz, GE, Exxon, Walla 
Fargo and dozens mrsa wheie entrepreneurial imagination haa 
had a profound elleet on the direction of American business. 

And the reasons for success are relevant even today — at you'll 
bee when you laam: 

* Why Ft H Mflcy I atom was a smashing success m New York 
efter rjiamat tlopo in Bosion and California. 

* Why (he world's biggest bank Is In San Francisco, 

* Whai sent New York Ufa ahead al the very time other insurance 
companies wans dropping out Ilka Hies 



Each story, authored by a lap executive of the title company, ts a 
concise, highly readable reminder that even the largest corporate 
Oiint started with one. Ion*, hope-dll-ed individual. And, to cap- 
ture the true spirit at American business' "pioneering" days, over 
100 nostalgic IllusirsUons of the people and events Involved ac- 
company the Stories 

So come, experience ifie rich, human heritage at American busi- 
ness—send for your copy ol PIONEERS OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
today Simply complete and return the coupon below to Nation's 
Business. "Pioneers of American Business". 161S H Slrcel N W. 
Washington, D C. 20000 

HATIQN'5 BU5<KE55 "CQNEEHS Of AMERJCAN BuSJNESi 

ibis m auni. nw, WsmingL-m, o,c. moos 
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PtMM Mnd mi 
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tooiei ot 'Pioneers cd tminn Bunnna" 



B*nkAmar Karat 
M«1w Cnsnj* 
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"7 love to deal with people," says Mrs. Julia 
Walsh, vice chairman of Ferris £ Co., a 
brokerage firm. She's in constant contact 
with the public, as well as Ferris employees. 



As a child, Mrs. Bette Howard always won the top 
prize, Sl.tor selling tickets to PTA events In 
her hometown, Somervilie. Ga. Now she's a sales 
manager tor Combined insurance Co. ol America. 
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Move Over, Men! 



and found thai mewl companies were 
oven woiw. They wouldn't touch hit", 
if I couldn't type." 

Field Enterprises hired her to sell 
World Book encyclopedias. 

Bette wanted to be sure there wan 
opportunity, as well as income. 

"I went to my bopa," she says, 
"'and nsked: 'How long would you 
have to work here 10 bo n branch 
manager?* 

"He said: 'Do you moan how long 
you would have to work before you're 
promoted? 1*11 tell you. Bette. You 
nti£hl have lo work two weeks, or you 
might never moke it.' He wns honest. 
I liked that " 

In three months*, she was promoted 
to orea manager, in another six 
months lo district manager, and in a 
few years to regional mnrwprr In 
1960. iihe got the top job in the 
field branch manager. To go higher, 
you must go to headquarters— and 
atop selling She wouldn't like that. 

Miss Sundin mokes $80,000 to 
$100,000 a year. But to her, that's 
not the real reward of Belling. 

"I'm happy," ehe soys, "when I Bell 



World Book encyclopedia*, became I 
know how much difference they make 
in a family with children. Also, when 
I hire people to work for us who have 
a poor .Hell-image but who make a 
success aa a result of training," 

Changing tun industry 

In some eases, women have already 
changed the makeup of an industry 

Helen L Hirt.an Indiannpol is rea I 
catnte broker, says she was once One 
of only a few women in her field. 

"This year," she says. "I under- 
stand women will sell 75 per cent of 
the residential real estate in the coun- 
try. But I can remember when I was 
treated like dirt. I was a dumb little 
girl. Men hrokers w ished I would go 
away," 

Helen didn't. Last year, and the 
year before, she sold over $2 million 
worth ol homes. Tor the 10 years 
prior to that, she mid over SI mil- 
lion annually. 

Currently, she's first vice president 
of the Women's found I of Realtors, 
an affiliate of the National Assoc i 
Hon of Realtor?. 



Her firnt sale, in 1936, was a $1,000 
ii'|hi:-'- ( -ss(n[ hmne. Her commission 
wan $10(1. At (he time, selling Was a 
.sideline for her. "Full-time," she 
says. "I was secretary and bookkeep- 
er in a real estate firm. Bridges & 
Craves Co." 

Now, at A.H.M. I.: raves. Inc., she's 
head of a sales team of 10, usually 
most ly distaff. 

In her field, (the soyis, success re- 
quires "an understanding husband, if 
you're married," .<j,h well a* drive and 
determination. A woman, the says, 
often doesn't have the necessary 
dedication, 

"She has been trained from child- 
hood for service — to children, a 
husband, or parents," Mrs. Hirt ex- 
plains. "She doesn't make btiisineaii 
her whole life Before 1 hire n young 
woman, I tell her: 'Re Her talk to 
your husband If ho eotnes home for 
dinner at 6. and it's not on the table, 
he'd better not bo upset. 1 " 

Women are breaking new ground 
in other sales fields, as well. 

Take Evelyn "Mickey" Taurville, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., n divorcee who 
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You can build a new building 
and know what it's going to cost 
hefore you stari . 

All too often thui*s not the ease 
in corn me re m I, industrial or 
institutional construction. 
Because the responsibility for the 
various phases of the building project 
gels spread among too many parties 
and no single source lias control. 

And, unless you're, an experienced 
construct ion professional, yon have 
no choice but to delegate. 

So, why not select one 
construction professional 10 



assist you with management of the 
entire project''' A profess in rial 
capable and experienced in 
ha lancing inn*.! design 
with construction economy. 
A professional who can help you 
set the right budget and then 
help you slick to it. A professional 
like your Butler Builder* 

When you build this way. 
you assign design and construction 
responsibilities to pist one source. 
Which means instead of opening 
bids to lind out if you can afford 
the building you've designed, 
yon design your building to meet 



Know what 
you're getting into. 



your budget and your needs. 
And. you maintain an open line 
of communication on all phases 
of your project. 

So don't let the Tear 
of uncontrollable costs keep you 
from hurl ding the huhting yw need. 
Build a Butler building and know 
what you're getting into. 

For more information, call your 
Butler Builder. 1 He's listed 
in the Yellow Pages under 
'Buildings. Met;d" t )r write us 
for this free informative brochure. 
And, if you'll tell us how you plan 
to use your building, we'll try 
10 supply color photos of how others 
ha\c used Butler buildings 
in a similar manner. 

Write Butler 
Mfg. Co., 
BMA Tower. 
Dept. B-II4. 
Kansas City, 
Missouri 
64141. 





Build a Butler Building 

' butler ^ 

Srrvml hitMlaj ncnii nwtulwiuUy. Mil »itwi id aflka M Iha Ll Mud Sum. Ciudm. MMMmMI Ihf I'aiu* Lin**** 




Today's 
spruced up 
industrial 
park 

If you've always thought oi an 
industrial park as an ill-con- 
ceived clutter of warehouses 
and garages, well, it's time tar 
anotrier look. 

Today's well-planned park has 
attractive buildings, wide streets, 
lots of grass and open space, 
extensive landscaping, ample 
parXing and all k'nds of shops, 
recreational Facilities, hotels, 
branch banks and mass trans- 
portation hook-ups. 

Business has always realized 
extra benefits from the industrial 
park plan, A park, in the words 
of one developer, allows a busi- 
ness to "use its cash in Its 
operation rather lhan going into 
the real estate business." 

And it seems that, for once, a 
good thing is getting better. 

Shouldn't you know what's 
ahead tar industrial parks? And 
what your business might be 
missing out on today? 

You can read about ii here — 
in the October issue — as 
Nation's Business lakes a spe- 
cial look at area development 

Area development. Inside 
Nation's Business In October. 



Move Over, Men! continued 

had to support three youngsters. She 
sells bricks and masonry for Pitts- 
burgh Structural Clay Product*. 

That's quite a switch from an 
earlier occupation u .lohn Roller: 
Powers model. Why did she make it? 

"When my son, Skip — Maurice 
Tourville III went to college, I felt 
a need for additional income. I be- 
gan doing promotion iind public re- 
lations for this brick distributing 
firm, started by a friend of mine. 

'"Soon people I called on started to 
order from me. The owner felt 1 did 
well enough to ask me to work full- 
lime as a Ail Its man." 

What clinched it for him was a 
sales presentation she made to the 
building committee of the Slovak 
t "ivic Hub. mme three years !i«o. 

A salee c a up 

"Thev were i blinking of plain con- 
crete block. I convinced the commit- 
tee to use corduroy block on the 
front, and a split block around the 
sides. This cost more, but whs eslhet- 
ically more pleasing," 

She was able to score the sales 
coup despite n handicap the distrac 
I ion of a personal sorrow. 

"My sister died suddenly, Hhortly 
hefore the appointment," she say-; "I 
had to leswe the funeral home to 
moke it" 

Some companies are going all-oul 
to turn their sales forces coed. The 
federal Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity < 'ommiflsian doe? nothing to dis- 
courage that 

"Women may be hired because of 
the law." says lhf> Suit's Kxeculives 
Club's Harry White, "but their per- 
formance ha- solil nmtmnemcnt on 
them. At Philip Morris, for example. 
25 per cent to a third of the sales 
force are women." 

Susan Hogeboom is a Philip Mor- 
ris sa leswoman . 

She's Ave feet, four, weighs 105 
pound* , and totes a wimple case that 
weighs 2ft ur 25. Miss Hogeboum was 
graduated from Kcuka College, a 
woman's school in Keuka Park, N.Y., 
in 1971, with a sociology major. 

"I applied for a social worker's 
job," she says, "but couldn't land 
one. Then 1 decided it wasn't for mr 
anyway. I think a woman can make 
more money in selling-" 

She works for Philip Morris' 



Providence, R.I., division, and drives 
200 to 300 miles a week covering her 
route- some 300 drugstores, super- 
markets, liquor stores and other 
shops in Massachusetts. 

Trie opposite scr 

Do saleswomen get a hostile recep- 
tion from men? Marie Burke's expe- 
rience holds a due. 

She got a B.S. in journalism from 
New York University in 1949, but 
travel fascinated her. She took a 
job as a reservations supervisor for 
Pan American World Airways, later 
went to work for a travel agency and 
is now on account executive wiLh Hil- 
ton International. 

"I sell group travel," she explains, 
"not air, but nights in Hilton Inter- 
national hoi eta" She joined the firm 
in 1970. a few years after heT hus- 
band \s death. 

Mm. Hurke keeps close tab on 
some 150 major travel agencies In 
Manhattan alone, primarily handling 
group tours. One is Diners Fuga/y 
Travel and Incentive Co. 

She gets a warm welcome (here. 
"As a salesman," says Richard 
Verrazzani, of the firm'K incentive 
sale* department, "she's tops. There 
art' three reasons why. 

"She represents a good product. 
"She's not hard sell. 
"Finally, whether it's a big sale or 
small, she's always aval IhMi.-, :dw;i>> 
glad to get you information. It's a 
service industry, and she gives you 
service." 

Selling in the greatest way to make 
a living, says Helen Ver Standig, also 
a widow. She owns n string o( Wash- 
ington-based Welling ton .h-wi-ls 
stores. They sell what they call "the 
world'? most perfect counterfeit dia- 
monds-" 

'Tin a saleswoman from away 
back," die says. 

She started in 1932, at age 12, sell- 
ing clothes in heT father'n exclusive 
Connecticut Avenue dress shop. 

"If you know how to Ball, you're 
never insecure," she says. "It's es- 
pecially good for a woman 

"Secretaries get old. and nobody 
wants them. 

'Stewardesses kc! old. and nobody 
wants them. 

"But sdltnK is something you can 
do all your life," — john costeujj 
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There isn't a car lease we can't write. 
There isn't a car we can't lease. 



These days t one way to economize and still send your 
salesmen out on calls is to call Hertz Car Leasing. 
We can lease you 8 fleet of small cars that will (rive 
you smaller /tie! bills. At a smaller price. That's 
l>ecause Hertz is one ol the world's largest car 
buyers. So experience has taught us when, where, 
and how to buy and save. 

But even though our prices are competitive, 
who but Hertz gives you this list of extras? Quick 
delivery through local dealers for local servicing. 
Maintenance and tire charge cards and a network of 
Hertz service centers, all nationwide. Expert finan- 



cial counseling on fleet administration. And* of 
course, Hertz custom-tailored leasing. Hertz can 
write you a lease with or without maintenance. 
Open or closed-end. For any number, any make, any 
model, or any combination of cars. 

For more information about Hertz Car Leasing 
and the office nearest you, call John North. 
V.E Sales, collect at 212-752-3506. Whether you 
want a large fleet of small cars, or a small 
fleet of big cars, try the biggest Car 
for the sinai k-.i : Hertz. HtftJ jfegii 



There isn\ a car karf w; can 1 ! « r j '■ <■•■ 
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LESSONS 
OP 

LEADERSHIP 
PART CXI 



P. Dobson of 



British-American Tobacco 

"Anyone who is afraid of me will be fired" 
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m 

s 
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"Most of us have forgotten the 
day when we could afford either a 
can of baked beans or a pound of 
llmir. lull nol iK.th." 

So cays Richard Portwny Dobson 
■jf business executives who started 
out during the Depression. And 
while it has been many a year since 
he could not afford both beans and 
flour, he won't let himself forgot that 
day This Briton detests ostentation 
lunong executives His one twin--- inn 
to putting on a flourish is- his use of 
a company Rolls-Royce during busi- 
ness hours when he id at his head- 
qua rtere in Ijondon, 

Mr, Dobson, 60. is at the peak of 
international business as chairman 
and chief executive officer of Britiah- 
Ameriean Tobacco Co, Ltd., the larg- 
est tobacco firm on earth. 

RAT, at; the company is called, 
sells jrrf) cignret, 300 cigar and 300 



Rich0rd P. Dobson strolls near 
his London office. Directly 
behind him Is a statue of 
Abraham Lincoln, In the 
background: the tower from 
nhlcti Big Ben peals. 



pipe tobacco brands in 170 countries. 
Anmiiil volume exceeds $6 billion, 

Oddly, British- American ifl little- 
known either in Britain or Americn- 
It lb* the third or fourth largest firm 
in Britain (depending on how you 
count company holdings) but until 
recently none of its tobacco products 
were sold in the United Kingdom. In 
the United Slat™, BATs wholly 
owned subsidiary. Brown & William- 
son Tobacco Cnrp„ of Louisville, 
Ky.. carries the company banner. 
Brown & Williamson's principnl to- 
bacco products are Kool, Viceroy, 
Rulcigh, Betair, Life and du Maurier 
cigarets and Sir Walter Raleigh pipe 
tobacco. 

In recent years, BAT— through 
Brown & Williamson— has bought 
Girobel Brother*, the 36-drpartment- 
storo chain; Saks Fifth Avenue, the 
29-store high fashion chain; and Kohl 
Corp., the 70-unit supermarket, de- 
partment store and dnur chain in the 
upper Middle West 

Mr, Dobson's multinatioiud giant 
iilKO owns firms in more ihnn a dozen 
other countries. Its interests include 
not only retailing and tobacco, but 
also production of tea, paper, food 



nnd cosmetics— Yard ley is one of the 
belter-known BAT-ovmed companies 

BAT was formed in 1002 after 
James B. Duke's American Tnheiceo 
Co. and a British firm. Imperiul To 
bacco Co., agreed to a division of 
markets. Mr. Duke'e firm got the 
U.S. and Cuba, Imperial pot Britain, 
and BAT — whose slock was owned 
by American Tobacco and Imperial 
— got other markets. When Mr. 
Duke's American Tobacco was bro- 
ken up by U.S. anti-trust action, its 
ties to BAT also were broken. 

Today, BAT is run from stately, 
KOrnewhat old-fashioned Westminster 
House, overlooking the River Thames 
a few stone's throws from Parliament. 

Although he can live wherever and 
however he wishes, Mr IJolisrm and 
his wife occupy a modest, but pleas- 
ant, house in London's suburb of 
Richmond. He travels to and from 
work by train. 

Whenever he enters or leaves the 
BAT building, bo gets a stiff, smart 
salute from the uniformed doorman. 
This obviously is something he could 
do without. 

In an interview wtih a Natiom'h 
l',s •mm.-.ss editor, Mr. DoLimui talked 
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of leadership, the tobacco business, 
his career, and operations by foreign 
flrms in the U.S.— all the white puff- 
ing on an old* and Comfortable pipe. 

Is there any shortage of tobacco? 

Yen, a world shortage. Total con- 
sumption increased quicker than 
farmers ftrrKluc'f this l.ibor- in- 

tensive crop. A huge stockpile of hun- 
dred- of million..-, of pounds recently 
melted away in the United States, 

How have tho various governments' 
requirements ot health warnings on 
packaging effected claret sales? 

In the United Stales there in t-lejr- 
lv an awareness of the warnings. We 
had a flattening out in .sales four 
years ago, but now sales are creeping 
up again. 

In Britain, the bettor-educated 
people are not smoking cigaret* as 
much as they used to, but the great 
mass of people cheerfully go on 
smoking and sales are increasing. 
The printed warnings slowed down 
the rate of increase. I suppose. 

What effects have antfsmoking ads 
had? 

Two or three years ago. I think, 
they were effective in holding down 
smoking. But the ads became counter- 
productive. People got sick of being 
frightened, of being told they were 
lunatics or suicidal, if they tonoked. 

Anyway, I think that we members 
of the human nee make judgments 
wniiconstiouflly about how great the 
risks we lake are. And it's my con- 
viction that smoking, by relieving 
tension, does more good than harm. 

Any idea what percentage ot physi- 
cians smoke? 

I don't honestly know, but I should 
think fewer doctors smoke than al- 
most any other class of person. 

If I were a doctor I probably 
wouldn't smoke. If I were a dentist I 
probably wouldn't drink. Thank God 
I'm not a doctor or dentisL 

What's going on in the research labs 
concerning tobacco? 

There are a fantastic number of 
com j hj unci* m tobacco — 30.000, or 
whim? such figure. We can identify a 
few hundred and only about 10 of 
them' are of interest to the research- 
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ers. So far. they have never found 
anything in sufficient quantities to 
account for the apparent connection 
between smoking and Jung cancer. 

And there's much research on arti- 
ficinl tobaccos based on cellulose. 
The troubtci is that it takes un aw- 
fully long lime lo know if you're rral- 
]y any better off smoking cellulose 
than smoking tobacco. 

To a tobacco man there's nothing 
more beautiful than a really fine ci- 
gar, a jolly good smoking tobacco, a 
Well-made cigaret. The thought of 
having -i lot of ".iibstilutes like you 
get in jam or lemon squash is slight- 
ly repugnant. 

How do you feel about reserving pub- 
lic areas tor nonsmokers? 

I must say that if, in the train 
coming up to liOndon at u quarter lo 
eight in the morning. I happen to sit 
next to a man who's smoking a 
bloody great pipe of some rather 
strong tobacco, I don't like it. 

If I have a drink, it doesn't bother 
anybody; but if I smoke, it may — tp 
some extent. 

There certainly should he alternate 
places, wherever possible. Wo have to 
weigh the pleasure of the smoker 
agninst the irritation to the non- 
■ rtiuker. I See "Sound Off Response." 
page 12.] 

If you weren't chief executive officer 
ot BAT, whaf would you tike to be? 

1 lined to want to be a lawyer. But 
when lawyers are young they don't 
earn much money. I had three young 
brothers and a sister and I decided 
early on that I would earn some mon- 
ey. Being a lawyer is very hard 
work — much harder work than I do. 

If I hud been a lawyer I would 
rather have been one in Ihe Untied 
States. 

Why? 

They have much more influence 
there than in Britain, 

Your lather wat a prestigious profes- 
sor ot Greek at Bristol University, but 
you are not from one of Britain's 
wealthy families. Did the fact that you 
didn't inherit wealth slow your rise to 
the top ? 

It might have slowed me down if 
1 had gone into other fields. 



In my young days, some busi- 
nesses in Britain were hereditary — 
shipping, brewing and so on. Even 
now there are great shipping families 
here, although they are gradually dis- 
integrating. 

But BAT has always been beauti- 
fullv free from nepotism 

Nepotism is an insidious thing. 
Our company had u small butJne&s 
in Europe many years ago— son to 
take over from father, and so forth. 
One mm wasn't as good as the father, 
but he Was to take over anyway. It 
didn't work. 

It's very painful to tell a chap hta 
•.am j- no bloody Hood. 

Several years ago, we got a very 
good matt for an American subsidiary 
because the son of the managing di- 
rector at Ihe company where he was 
then workinc blocker! him from the 
top job there. 

When you do get a man who has 
clawed his way to tho top past broth- 
els, uncles and cousins, he can be 
awfully good. 

I'll give you an example of the 
oihivr kind. 

Once I was fishing in Canada and 
at ni^hl we would play three-hiiliiJwl 
bridge. I won £2 one night from mi 
American who would inherit the top 
job in one of Ihe great companies of 
the wortd and who had a personal 
income of several million a year. 
He didn't understand three -handed 
bridge, so our host persuaded him 
not to pay up. 

Beside* thai, every day h.> would 
use fine cluret lo wash down peanut 
butter sandwiches for lunch. 

What's your work schedule like? 

Tm fairly lazy. I'm not one of 
those people who claim to work into 
the night — I certainly have no fetish 
for long hours, and several limes a 
week I quit early. 

But I do get in early every ntorn- 
trig — at 10 past eight. This used to 
give me an hour to sort myself out 
before people started popping in. Un- 
fortunately, people around here have 
1 1.. tied nib that early, and now they 
come early theni.mlvi-.-. In pup m mi 
me. 

Do you do much traveling ? 

My wife and I have one child, a 
married daughter, no there are no 
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A power plant as old as the universe will help 
us save 56.3 million gallons of oil a year. 




The power plant is the sun. 

And its energy is going to work for our I'lT 
Rayonier company in a new North American pu!p 
mil] starting this fall 

ItH help ub beat the energy crisis. 

Our new null will produce ch e mical cellulose for 
textile fibers from locally harvested trees. Almost 
every part of the tree is processed— though up till 
now. there was always some wood waste 

No more. It's this wood waste that our new mill 
wil] convert into useful energy, recaptunng the sun's 
heat and hght to meet virtually all the mill's energy 
needs. 

Tree waste will replace fully 90 per cent of the oil 



that would be burned in a year - 56.3 million gallon s. 

Eventually all our mills will be converted 
to this modern energy-saving system. Which is 
conservation in more ways than one. 

Because in iLke oil and coal - which once used 
can't be replaced - wood is renewable In the last 30 
years our PayoniBr company has replanted hundreds 
of millions of trees 

And theyll keep on replanting. As long as there's 
air. water and soil. 

An A of course, sun, 

The best ideas are the TFTI ITT 
ideas that help people. -I- 




Mr, Dobson never loses his optimism that someday he mil be a great 

goffer. He plays often, sometimes taking his dubs with him 

on business trips. But he admits proficiency has escaped him so far. 
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requirements at home to keep me 
from traveling a bit. 

There's no substitute for traveling 
— seeing the people. You learn many 
things you would not otherwise leant. 
Recently, I was in Nigeria and 
picked up pome tnwl valuable infor- 
mntion on laws regarding dividend* 
I wouldn't have, sitting here in 
London. 

BAT is a traveling company It's 
uaid that one of the early-day chief 
executives used to walk through the 
offices here in London and on find- 
ing any director in his room, he 
would Bay: "What the hel! are you 
doing here? Get off your rump and 
get nfT to Romeo or someplace." 

Some people here feel guilty if 
they aren't traveling It's a rather 
expensive thing to do. but you always 
learn something. 

You take your wife with you on your 
trips? 

We have a fairly un gen e rous com- 
pany rule about that and we have to 
satisfy ourselves that it is useful to 
the company to have a wife along 
In my case, I don't wish to abuse the 
practice of taking her with me. but 
the chairman"* wife has an nbvimr- 



value for social occasions. 

This traveling is exhausting Re- 
cently, in Africa, we stayed in sev- 
eral different places In Nigeria. 
Ghana and Sierra Leone, and twice 
running we were in bed at one o'clock 
and up at seven. In one's declining 
years one can't do that quite as often. 

Do you gotf? 

Yes. terribly. My club secretary 
■iiifl lie could put my handicap o% r er 
18 but I said no. I'd rather lose and 
keep my pride. 

I'm always on the verge of making 
a breakthrough in golf. I'm clearly 
pure Tm going to play better the 
next Saturday than I've «"mr pUiyi-d 
before. 

What £>/st? do you do to refax? 

I rowed at rnmhridge and these 
days I translate French poetry now 
and again when my mind needs n 
little sewing up. I have nome facility 
for meter, which I inherited, and 
which was useful once in Retting a 
scholarship. 

I like fishing. In fact, one of the 
thine?, that really worried me about 
the damned petrol shortage iH that 
it would interfere with my Ashing. 
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Wherever I am, I borrow a rod and 
go fkhing — New Zealand, Kashmir, 
Denmark. Sierra Leone, South Amer- 
ica. You can't Worry about the share- 
holder-; when you're fishing. 

Which is best for relaxation — golfing 
or fishing? 

Fishing. In golf there are 95 or 
no— the number of stroke* I lake 
moments of stretw. In fulling Ihere 
Mi.-H nut }*- rrnv such moment, 

Ate you one of those executives who 
objects to arriving first for an ap- 
pointment — or a party? 

I know that disease, hut I don't 
have it I'm painfully punctual. My 
wife is always trying to get me In be 
10 minutes; late. 

Ynu flew Spitfires In North Africa, 
Itaiy and Burma during World War li 
Didn't you one a tall someone II was 
rather dull? 

Yes, Oft 8 matter of fact I did ray 
that. Also, 1 talking with a col- 
league recently about my son-in-law, 
who is in the HritLnh anov in North- 
ern Ireland. That's been a na^ty 
place because of all the killings. My 
ml league commented that heinR in 
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the peacetime army Isn't much fun. I 
•aid H'x not much hm in wartime 
either. 

Wartime cm be a bit alarming, of 
course. 

Did you shoot down am/ enemy 
ptanes? 

Nothing that was ever confirmed. 
I had rather a charmed lift, actually. 
Once we got to Burma, the Japanese 
JbBpt out of our way. I was in o com- 
bul nquadron hut lin n wasn't much 
in the way of battle*. 

Sine* I w.i sn' l u brilliant flier il 
wad probably just as well. In fact, I 
MipjKJse I was pretty brave to fly my- 
self at all. 

How did you gel your first lob at 
BAT? 

I waa at King's College, Cam- 
bridge, and scholars attended the 
Founders' Feait along with various 
great gentlemen. An American friend, 
Eugene Roetow, now of Yale Uni- 
versity, was studying with roe and at 
tlie Feast he pointed out tht» distin- 
guished Mr I'Vlix Frankfurter, who 
later served on the United Slate* 
Supreme Court. 

I was intoxicated for about the sec- 
ond time in my life and 1 tottered to 
my feet and went over. Mr. Frank- 
furter was talking with the great 
economist. John Mtiynard Keynes, 
miking it a rather diulingijixhed two- 
Bomo. 

I said: "1 believe you're Mr. Frank- 
furter." Well, he wan pleased at bo 
ing recognized, so we had a lit tie 

rb.it 

That wa« 1934, Later HAT sent a 
talent scout to Cambridge and 
Keynes mentioned my name to the 
saitJl. Keynes was a good man to 
have a recammenrktiuii frutu .md I 
wms asked to go to China for HAT 
The Depression was on and jobs 
were scarce. I said: "Why not?" 

I've been with HAT since, exivpl 
for KAF time during the war. 

What are some of your persons! 
practices in running the company? 

I deeply think it's my duty to tell 
the shareholders enough for them to 
decide if the Khares are worth hold- 
ing or not. I tell them twice yearly, 
and 1 will not be caught deceiving 
my sit ireholdera. 



Also, I believe in brief daily meet- 
ings of top executivefi. If there's 
something exciting, we take longer. 
But the point is, we meet daily. 
There's nothing more tedious than 
saying: "The next meeting isn't for 
a fortnight, so that's got to wait." 

In practicing leadership, I look 
back a bit to my time to the RAF. 

I was 30 and my squadron leader 
was 21. He was rather an unattrac- 
tive chap, hut he knew exactly what 
he was doing and he took great care 
not to lose one of his pilots. I would 
therefore have gow anywhere with 
that chap. 

The essence of leadership is con- 
fidence and fairness. I try to foster 
these here by permitting people to 
do what they want to do rather than 
urging them on. I hate people who 
have to \ie pumped, boosted and so 
forth. 

I was cross once when I learned 
(hat people in the company were 
nfniid of me. 

So, when next I addressed our 
IrtKips. I stiidr "Anyone who is afraid 
of me will be find." That raised a 
laugh. 

Really, I'm a humble chap. like 
most people, I have made a lot of 



nasty mistake* which I acknowl- 
edge. 

What are some bad moments you've 
ft fid ei 8 chi$! executive? 

Over the years I've fired a few peo- 
ple. That's painful. 

Hut the worst moments I've had in 
quite a long time were last year, in 
denting with Argentine kidnapers 
who took two of our executives for 
ransom. 

Just what does a company do at a 
time like that? 

BAT undertook not to tell certain 
things as part of getting our men 
back. But I'll tell what I can. 

When a company has a man taken 
by kidnapers or guerillas, there Id 
only <me logical thing to do and that 
is to pay nothing. That's the rule we 
had when I was in China. But I'm 
not quite made of that fiber, I'm 
afraid. I'm happy we got our men 
batik and III say no more than that. 

You ware In charge — from London — 
ot BAT's American ventures tor eight 
years. Did it ever occur to you to live 
in the Status permanently? 

No, not that I don't love it when 



WILL THE REAL MAKER LIGHT UP? 

The world of international tobacco companies can be as inter- 
twined as grape vines In an etbor, with companies — through trade, 
mark agreements — holding manufacturing rights to certain cigarel 
brands in some countries but not in others. 

For example: British-American Tobacco owns the trademark lor 
Pall Mall and Lucky Strike in moat ol the world outside the United 
Suites and Britain, and Brown & Williamson, BAT's U.S. subsidiary, 
makes these cfgarols In Virginia — for export only. In the U.S.. Pall 
Molls and Luekles are made and sold by American Brands. 

Another example: Benson & Hedges, a Philip Morris brand, is 
marketed exclusively in ihe United States by Philip Morris. But an 
American Brands subsidiary makes Benson & Hedges in Britain, 
and BAT markets Benson 4 Hedges In a wide selection of coun- 
tries around the world. 

Furthermore, in some countries both Pruhp Morris and BAT 
market Benson & Hedges. Although the Benson 5 Hedges brand 
name is the same In these countries, the packaging, lobacco 
blends and lengths of the BAT and Philip Morris types are 
different. 
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WANTED: 
BETTER HEALTH CARE 
FOR ALL AMERICANS 

Americans are currently spending S94 
jjilhon a year to maintain our present 
health care delivery system By 1975. 
escalating costs, coupled with the bane 
of inflation, wilt force our medical 
expenditures to spiral upward to a 
twelve-digit sum. 

But problems exist within (he system 
which demand a firm resolve now Coal 
containment measures are crucial 



Properly planned facilrty growlh and 
improvement are imperative. More 
medical care professionals-at all levels 
and in an equitable distribution 
partem— are needed^ 

The problems affect us all. the 
proffered solutions involve us all 

Thts National Chamber is releasing two 
productions to assist medical and 
business professionals as well as the 
concerned layman In understanding 
current health care legislation and its 
tentative ramifications. 



WANTED: BETTER HEALTH CARE FOR 
ALL AMERICANS Is a sound-Slide 
presentaUon which explores the major 
health care problems lacing the nation— 
specifically National Health Insurance— 
and the Congressional proposals now 
under consideration 

OPTION HMO la e 45-minule videotape 
in V color cassette format which 
provides current Information on health 
maintenance organizations from the 
recognized aulhoriiies in the field. 




Send lo: Audlc-Ylsual 0epar1m*n1 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
1615 H Street N.W., Washington. D.C. 20006 



Please send me sound-slide 
kil(8). "WANTED BETTER HEALTH CARE 
FOR ALL AMERICANS 
at S25 00 each 

Each Kit contains a set of color slides, a 
cassette tape recording, s script and 




25 copies of the publication "Comparative 
Analysis of Major Nal tonal Health 
Proposals". 

Total S — — 

Plaase send me copies of the video 

presenlat.cn. "OPTION HMO (#3526)." 
In V color cassette format 
at S50 00 each. 

Total S- 

Ms*e checks payable to 
Chamber ot Commerce ot the United States 
1615 H Streel N W . Washington . DC, 20006 





Name 




Organization 


Street or Box 




City 


State 
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POLITICAL 
CAMPAIGN 
SEMINAR 



Business and professional men 
and women cannot afford to tit out 
the 1974 elecl ions Mgmberg of 
the buaioGis community must act 
to mjopwi and elect candidates 
ol Ibeir chotco. 

To assist you. the National 
Chamber it co-iportwnng with 
the Public Affairs Council ol lb* 
Greater Boston Chamber ol 
Commerce 3 Political Campaqn 
Samnar, Being tveM »n Hyanma, 
Mass Sept 19-20. 1974. !he 
seminar will ieature manage mem 
and fund-raising techniques. 

This Seminar tt deserved 
lor YOU - 



Register 
Today! 



For additional mr-riv:. n 
contact 

Director ol 
Political PartrcipaKon 
Public Affairs Department 
Chamber of Commerce of tho U S 
Washington. D C 20006 

I202165S-6154 
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I'm there. But I could not live there 
unless I pushed the president of 
Brown & Williamson From his job, 
and T wouldn't do that. I do like the 
friendly atmosphere of places like 
Louisville, and even New York is 
stimulating For a short while. 

Are thera Americans on the BAT 
board of directors ? 

No. There ought to be. In the past 
there have been several. Americans 
hove also served as chairman and 
deputy chairman. 

BAT has been in tho market [or ac- 
quisitions tn racenf years. Any new 
ones coming up ? 

No. We have all we can digest at 
the moment 

( umbel's was a big bite. It was an 
exciting episode ;ind we had to move 
very fast on it. Now we are gradually 
^•iim,.; the right [>eop]e in the right 
places, which La the first thing you 
have to do after an acquisition. 1 
think Gtmh«r» is a marveloun busi- 
ness, although it hnd quite clearly 
been over the peak for a few yeura. 
Turning a business around takes 
time. Gimbel's has a lot of good peo- 
ple in it whom one has to unenrth. 

Saks Fifth Avenue is a handsome 
organisation, too. 

Way are so many non-Amorican firms 
rusrimg to invest in the U.S.? 

It*s a marvelous country to do 
business in, if you make it. We've 
been in the States since 1926 when 
we got Brown & WUIiamwii, l! didn't 
really pay off for many years but 
now it is easily the bigg**! single 
contributor to our profits. 

I think the United States lias a 
great future. When you think of (he 
balance of payments problem two 
years ago. then? hus been an ab*n. 
iuU lv iniraculoua turnaround. 

America has this extraordinary 
resilience nnd it is -j t i J 1 the most 
stimulating country to work in be- 
cause when you ut-t things right the 
sky's the limit for your rewards But 
it would take more nerve than Tve 
got. for example, to i^tart one store 
there and build on thai. Hence some- 
ihing big and established like Clim- 
bers, with a position in the market 
and a weil-knuwn name, a number of 
competent people — that's for uel 



We let Brown & Williamson very 
much run its own show. We in Lon- 
don discuss with them and they dis- 
cuss with us. We may say: "Have 
you thought about this or that?" In 
those eight years when I was per- 
sonally responsible to the firm for 
IWn & William ...on. I ihmt ^ivf 
an ord<»r. 

Brown & Williamson him IA per 
cent of the U.S. eigaret business. It 
had 9 per cent 12 years ago. This 
growth was accomplished by Ameri- 
cans. There isn't an Englishman 
there, 

ff you had a good non-American 
friend opening a business in tho 
American markst for (ha first time, 
what advice would you give him? 

Fir-st. Fd tell him he'd loiter have 
quite a lot of money. 

Then I would tell him not lo go 
nationwide until he's got a product 
already established in a lest mnrkei. 

Then I'd say he'd better have 
American friends nnd hire sonw 
damn good Americans, whether he is 
selling airplane engines or gumdrops. 

I would say to have patience and 
to test his product thoroughly. 

I would advise him not to go into 
certain industries- cigarets far one. 
If you've got six big boy^ in an in- 
dustry nl each others' throat-., tin 
new little boy not going to have 
much fun. I reckon it costs S 10 mil- 
lion in the fit^t year to promote a 
new brand of cigarets nationwide in 
the U.S. Few foreign firm* hove that 
kind of money. 

And I would tell this friend tn lie 
careful about trying to manufacture 
in the U.S. It's probably more eco- 
nomic lo manufacture elsewhere nl 
first and ship to the U.S, 

Finally, Td tell this friend of mine 
to be jolly careful lo lie sure he has a 
product that's n bit letter ttoin wluit 
the Americans already have. END 

REPRINTS ol "Lessons of Leadership: 
Part CXI— Richard P. Dobton of 
British-ARvriean Tobacco" may fee 
obtained from Nation's Business, 
1615 H St N.W. r Washington, D.C. 
20006. Price: One to 49 copies. SO 
centa each; 50 to 3!>, 40 cents each: 
100 to 90S, 30 cent* each: 1.000 or 
more, 2f) cenltt each. Please enclose 
remittance with order. 
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Raymond S, Hartman is a staff economist at Arthur D. Uttia, Inc., and Is a 
candidate tor a Ph.D. in economics at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 



History's Clues to the Future? 



Earl/ talk ot a 1974 recession was 
fueled by the energy shortage and 
dislocations generated by wage-prico 
controls. While the present forecast 
is lor an economic upturn in thn 
months ahead, there are slill serious 
questions about the vigor oi the 
economy. 

These questions apparently have 
been left unanswered by the sophis- 
ticated computerized models now 
used as popular forecasting tools. 
ThBy may be answered by the work 
at the late Russian economist, Niko- 
lai Kondratleff. 

Who was he? Nikolai D. Kondratiotf 
was a professor at the Business Re- 
search Institute of Moscow in (hy- 
1920s analyzing, among other Ihings, 
price and Interest rate movements. 
He noted That the Western world had 
experienced consistent long-run busi 
ness cycles deling back to the end of 
the Eighteenth Century— when perti- 
nent economic dflia was first record- 
ed, 1n the U.S., the data indicated the 
long cycles were about 50 years from 
peek to peak. 

Based on his analyses, Proi Kon- 
dratleff predicled the U.S. economy 
would undergo a significant depres- 
sion beginning in the late 1920s. His 
predictions went unheeded In fact, 
as they implied that the downturns 
wore cyclical— hence, ultimately self- 
correcting — he was at odds with the 



communists, who fell a downturn was 
the first stage in the inevitable de- 
cline of capitalism. 

He was purged for "runnlng-dog 
revisionism." Myth has it thai news 
or Wall Street s Black Thursday stock 
market crash reached Moscow as he 
was trundled aboard the night train 
to Siberia. 

Since then. Prof. Kondratieff has 
stirred Utile Interest. Modern mathe- 
matical models, econometrics. Ihe 
computer, Keyneaian economics, 
etc., have laid to rest the ogres of 
the business cycle. 

The great dobates and discus- 
sions among such economists as 
Joseph Sch urn peter Joseph Kilchln 
and Clement Jugler which laid the 
groundwork for modern business cy- 
cle theory have been rendered ob- 
solete. After all. soma say. the U.S 
has experienced the longest eco- 
nomic expansion in recorded history. 
Our postwar economy proves that an 
enlightened mixture of poat-Keyne- 
sian fiscal and monetary policies 
does indeed ensure unretsrded, 
"finely tuned" economic expansion 
However, Prof. Kondratieff would 
have predicted that expansion! 

Perhaps his theory can shed some 
light on the current economic situa- 
tion and its direction. 

What is the ' Kondratpeff cycle." Its 
economic and political meaning? 



No less an authority than a hoary 
National Bureau ol Economic Re- 
search tome. "Measuring Business 
Cycles," outlines movements In 
wholesale prices in the U.S., Britain. 
Germany and France from 1790 to 
1940. The price movements in that 
chart for the U.S. coincide with levels 
of business activity and reveal the 
Kondratieff cycle. The first peak oc- 
curs in 1814 followed by a second 
peak in 1864. 50 years later. Another 
occurs in 1920, 56 years later. If we 
grant e certain academic free rein 
and average the spans bolwecn 
peaks, we obtain 53. Coincidental!/, 
1973 — a year which did not seo a 
price peak but was one of high eco- 
nomic activity— was 53 years after 
1920. 

Likewise, the troughs reoccur 
roughly 50 years from one another, 
except Tor 1933-1939 That period is 
inconclusive since many economists 
claim the depression was deepening 
then and may have extended Into the 
1940s, thereby completing the usual 
50-year cycle. World War II Intro- 
duced what economists like to call 
an "exogenous disturbance" into the 
system and through the war the U.S. 
economy was wrenched oul of the 
doldrums. 

Tht3 booms of 1B64, 1920 and 1973 
are strikingly similar (Less is known 
about 181 4. but the period was marked 
by different factors.) Output expanded 
and prices rose, reflecting real scarci- 
ties. Labor was almost fully employed. 
Continued prosperity, ever-higher 
production and productivity and con- 
tinued inflation were expected. 

Similarly, the troughs In 1843, 1BB6 
and the 1930s reflected extreme eco- 
nomic hardship. Not only did prices 
plummet but economic activity sharp- 
ly declined. 

Many other economic and socio- 
economic variables also appear to 
exhibit a rough 50- year cycle — in- 
cluding interest rates and crime 
rales. A thorough iiixtapaaition of 
the peaks and troughs coutd indicate 
the underlying reason* for the cycles 
- — and help policymakers deal better 
with the future. 

All tho peaks corresponded closely 
With wars (War ot 1812, Civil War, 
World War I) which— like the Viet 
Nam War— occur rod at the end of 
long economic expansion. Ot course, 
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there have been other wars, but not 
<n i he same relationship to the Kon- 
drotieff wave. The wars themselves 
hfifpGd fuel expansion by adding In- 
flationary pressures to the already- 
expanding prosperity. 

Further, the general prosperity was 
accompanied by rising expectations 
that far outstripped the economy's 
ability to satisfy them. This fed to 
Inflationary pressures — both econom- 
ic and social. In the 18505-1 S60s, ris- 
ing prosperity was accompanied by 
demands for racial equality. In the 
1910-1 920s, rising social expecta- 
tions concerned women's rights. 

In the 1060s both racial and sexual 
equality were demanded. 

Although the cycle muss be based 
upon technological factors, lha fed- 
eral government s usual response has 
helped contribute to the economic 
upsets. Restraint (fiscal and social] 
typically has been the response to 
periods of both economic and social 
pressures. "The return-to-normalcy" 
(heme has consistently re-emerged 
in American national politics at the 
same points in the 50-year cycle. 

The decades preceding the Kon- 



dratiefl peaks are characterized by 
years of federal budgel deficits which 
helped fuel the expansionary peaks. 
Likewise, the federal surpluses fol- 
lowing the inflationary peaks helped 
create the downturns. Such "fiscal 
responsibility" has, In the past three 
Kondralleff peaks, been associated 
with downturns that led to depres- 
sions. 

Certainly the surpluses alone do 
not cause the downturn; one should 
look to more Schumpetertan techno- 
logical forces. But they cannot be 
ignored It Is Interesting to note that 
current discussion In Washington has 
the cyclically familiar fiscal respon- 
sibility ring. 

Further, even government scandals 
appear to be cyclical. Grant's Ad- 
ministration introduced widespread 
scandal to American national poli- 
tics, followed about 50 years later by 
Teapot Dome and the Harding Ad- 
ministration. 

About 50 years later we have Wa- 
tergate. Has lack of leadership at the 
most important lime in the cycle 
helped contribute to the seventy of 
subsequent downturns? 
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Our statewide network of technical institutes and 
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training program for your business at no cost. 
But that's not all you can expect from North Carolina 
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Other similarities? A liberal fed- 
eralist (Madison 1B08-1816, Lincoln- 
Andrew Johnson 1860-1 868, Wilson 
I9l2-t920) has been President dur- 
ing each ol the first three "peak 
wars." Each presided during tumul- 
tuous periods of economic expansion 
and political activism characteristic 
of these peaks. They wore followed 
by conservative Presidents (Monroe 
1816-1920. Grant 1888-1676. Mar- 
dlng-Coolidge 1 920-1 9Z8) who 
preached the return to sanity, both 
economic and social. The economy 
did cool off — then went into a down- 
spin. 

The recent "peak war," if that Is 
what it was, fits the pattern. Presi- 
dents Kennedy and Lyndon Johnson 
wore both liberal and strongly fed- 
eralist. Both were in office during a 
tumultuous period of prosperity. Fol- 
lowing that, it was perfectly natural 
thai (he counlry wanted to return to 
conservative normalcy. However, the 
last three major depressions in our 
history <1 fl 30-50. 1880-1 900. 1929- 
1939) began that way. 

Based on alt this, we can draw 
one of two conclusions: Either the 
U.S. economy reached a long-run 
cyclical peak around 1973, and we 
can expect chaos and depression; or 
the patterns of history are Interesting 
but rather academic and irrelevant. 

Certainly causal relationships are 
not fully understood, Economists 
would question the validity of using 
150 years of statistics based upon 
changing definitions. They would 
also desire more rigorous relation- 
ships between real technological fac- 
tors and the cyclical movements. And 
movements in the federal budget may 
contribute to. but not primarily cause, 
the Kondratieff cycle. In some cases, 
in fact, they are purely a response. 

These objections are real. How- 
ever, the fact that there is no simple 
answer does not mean history should 
be Ignored. 

The ovef paraphrased paraphrase 
■a relevant: Those who do not know 
history are doomed to repeat it. 

The cyclical similarities in our eco- 
nomic and social history are astound- 
ing. Out-oi-hand dismissal of the 
Kondratiefl cycle could be unwise. 
Fortunately, it is slill possible in I his 
country to discuss such things with- 
out being purged. 
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SPRAY COAT 
WATERPROOFS ROOFS 



. AND YOU SAVE MONEY, 

ADVANTAGES. 

* No costly com rattan Co pay, 

* Your own labor doss Irw work a! your conveniens*- 

* You gel highest cqu.iJii v m*1*risli. 

W Ho hasting - No haurdous ho! l*r to handle. 

HOW DOES IT WORK? 

We loan you FREE OF CHARGE, a complete R-5 hoot Sprsy Kit 
valued at $1,310. DO On* of our hoofing Engineers instructs your 
men an the Hi up snd cw or the equipment and supplies them wtlh 
the required "Roofing Know How." The Root Spray equipment 
pumpi R-ll Shield-Hie* Roof ?rmrvti from drum* on th« ground 
and distribute* It evenly over the roof surface by means, of a pot* 
spmy ijun. R-ll Shleld-TiteB Roof Preserver li a special plastic: 
wa1«rptoofmg Compound which penetrates mto the old, dry 
roofing ttlti renewing them to * soft pliable waterproof state. It alio 
forma • MUmleu top-dressing which jhedi wil»i ind protects yew 
roof from the eSernenti for mjr.y vrjn It leiiits oxidation caused by 
ultraviolet riyi md heat from the sun which eventually cause 
shrinkage and embmtlement. 

WHAT IS fi ll SMELD TITE* ROOF PRESERVER? 

R-ll Shield • Tit e ? Roof Preserver ]■ a fin* quality roofing compound 
whirl) Affords the maximum waterproofing per dollar Ih'niitwl. ll Is 
Internally plostictred for pliability and is rdnforood with asbestos 
fiber fat stability It bonds tightly to lh« old roofing felti and is 
highly resistant lo alUgxloring. checking, preiinq, *nd anckuiq Hi 
waterproofing asphalt* »r« m*d« from carefully (elected crude oil 
HHirotJ and u* highly refined to achi*™ the best combination at 
loflenmq point, penetration, and dumlliv, This gwes it the needed 
adheiiveneis, penetration into the surface, and durablli'.v. 

HOW CAN 1 SAVE MONEY? 

The major expense of any roof job ii the contractor'! labor charge. 
Our R-5 Roof Spray Syria m utilises your own roam or spot laborer) 
art normal labor rains and allows the work to proceed al an extremely 
fail pace Your three-man crew will cover approximately 35,000 
equate fret of roof In one dav, whereas the came crew hand bruihlnq 
would cover only about 5.000 iquara feet. Your topfing coil with 
the R-5 Roof Spray system ii about SC per iqucre foot, including 
labor and material Roofing work ii handled ai a "fill-in job" by 
maiiv trmihieiijnc* department! which further conserves labor com 

HOW LONG WaUT LAST? 

A!) ro-nfinq frlli *rr \y. uTdfil win oil* and asphalts in their manu- 



facture. These oili slowly oxidise and expos* lit* vegetable fiber 
felli. A proper roof mairitenuic* program should call for recoating 
tharo at interval* of three to flue year* to keep them soft, pliable md 
waterproof, A program of this nature can eliminate the tremendous 
coata involved in roof replacement. 

AHE MY MEN QUALIFIED? 

Y«i, no roofing experience whatsoever ii required. One of our 
Roofing Engineer] will visit your job rite and show your Rieo how to 
uet up and use the equipment He will explain Ihe tuitir pilrmplet of 
roofing, including proper patching arid resurfacing procedure*, Al the 
Job progrecMt, be wfD follow it closely lo insure in* quality result i 
which the process Is cap* We of producing You «lio bent-fit in lha! 
your men will thereafter be qualified to maintain your roofs at mini- 
mum cost. 

HOW 00 I GET STARTED? 

Or del one ?C 70 Shleld-TlleJJ Roofing Kit al J329.00. Eat* kit con- 
tains sufficient material for 7,000 *qujrr» feet of roof. Along with 
your order, we Had m R-5 Roof Spray Kit for you to uie at NO 
CHARGE. Call ui collect at (216) - 0300, and we will help you 
gat darted, We shall alio send you our big 64 page maintenance 
catalog which tyvn you the full detail* on the roof spray process 

FREE 64 PAGE MAIJYTENANCE CATALOG 
Our catalog alio give* full details and price* on owe* 100 dlff***mt 
buDding and grounds maintenance product*: wet turlice roof 
patching, floor pitching and resurface**, instant ehuckjiote patdttOg, 
foil machinery anchoring and grouting, sewer and drain clemen, 
weej fallen, ie* metiers, epo*v rioor patcittng, pavtmenl rr»rk 
maim, bUcktop pavement sealen, caulking and glaring, stair rviur 
fa-ring, oil sbiof Ij«iit3, wood block setting and s*al*r*, epoxy floor 
sealers Request yout free copy today. 
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OWS Director Rov Ash fright), 
and key aides Paul H, O'Neill 
(left) and Frederic V. Maletc, 
in the ornate old £xecuti</tr 
Office Building with all federal 
budgets since fiscal 1923, the 
yew one agency became the sole 
coordinating authority tor a 
President's, spending proposals. 




Mapping Out 
Washington's 
"Money March" 



Before Executive branch officials 
go to Congress in their annual 
quest for billions, their programs have 
been gone over with a fine-tooth comb 
at the Office of Management and Budget 





On almost any given day, from 
February to summer, then- in « ritual 
in Washington. From the vast archi- 
tectural jungle thiit hr>u«^ the fed 
ernl government's Estwutivc branch, 
rwrtff of Cabinet officers, deputi^. 

rnniL-j-U, sUilUtieiimH .Mid fuT-rm.ii 
.ISHisUml.s "I ream toward I ':i[ntnl Hill 

in limousines, t;i\i- mid l2-p».**iiffer 
(Hiency buses 

To the irreverent, this Is the "mon- 
ey march": Key officials trooping up 
Pennsylvania anrl Independence Av 
enues to appear before assorted 
Houer rind Senate commit lees in ;i 
i|uetil for lh<- billion-- nf dtrllnr.-: the 
•jiv will rn- n*»eded to run I he uovvnt- 
mcnt. 

In .-jppeiirrmev utui stvle, i.ih-Ii ul 
ficials may change frurn year to year 
or AriminiMlrrttiriii u, Administration, 
hut iJlrrr sire -Tiitncrii.^fi, Iimi 

The nidging hnefrn-r- t\v\ curry 



hold voluminous "brain books," 
tabbed and indexed Inonelrjif Inndci- 
cnduming no incredible amount of 
twu'kii[i material for a rot her n-nuirk- 
jible document thjit in in the brief 
crtsen, too — the Budget of the United 
States. 

And the iifTteinls an- brncing them- 
selves (or resounding Congressional 
uroturv Controversy over the buduet 
if as much n Washington iriHti tut ion 
an in the perennial wringing of harid> 
over whether the Japanese cherry 
trees will bloom in time for the 
Ctwrry Blossom Festival 

The "money march." the commit- 
tee hen ring* and subsequent vote*, 
find the thundering about the wn 
the government will upend its tax- 
payers' buck* are scenes in the last 
net of an economic dm nut on which 
the curtain was raised nmnthf* earluT 
How it rnd 1 - can depend <>n whether 



f "angrou* or the President is stronger 
politically with the public, and the 
importance or the outcome to the na- 
tion is tremendous 

lint in i hr- men and women mosl 
responsible for preparing the budget, 
the movement to Cong rose for a final 
decision ht like an epilogue They are 
already en gaffed in drawing up nn- 
other budget, one that will result in 
rmothcr "money mareh" roontha later 

Budgets have been coordinated for 
Presidents for more than half a cen- 
tury by highly skilled professionals 
working for u small agency which ban 
hm\ one rut me change und one I hm 
expansion of function. 

Hefrire \ ( t'2) . filt h 111 l< |H Mrh U( f.-ij 

eral agency and Department went 
directly to Congrww for fund*. Only 
occasionally. Ms a courtesy, did the\ 
)H (he President knnw what tfw, 
were asking World War I s iiimMH il 
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BUDGETING 

IS NOT 
THE SKILL 
OF SAVING 
MONEY. 
RUT THE 
ART OF 
SPENDING 
T... WISELY' 




Spending wisely is a recurrent theme at OMB, where staffers gather to thrash out differences ond r.hen do more 
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spending moved Congress to create 
Ihe Bureau of the Budget, which it 
assigned to the Treasury Depart- 
ment. (To give the Legislative 
branch an expenditure-watching 
agency of its own. Congress at the 
s^nie time created the Ci?noral Ac- 
tountinn Office.) 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
decided In- needed a budget staff re- 
sponsive to his office and in 1939, 
when federal spending reached SH.ft 
billion (less than what the Agricul- 
ture Department alone wants for next 
yenrJ, Congress created the Execu- 
tive Office of the President. The Bu- 
reau of the Budget was the first 
agency moved into it 

As the Presidency's power in- 
creased in succeeding years, so too 
did the power of the Budget Bureau. 
Bui white ihe in the Chief 

Executive's clout was consistently 
criticized. then? w.'is almost nu rriti- 
cism of the comparatively tiny band 
of budget-preparers ( 600 persons in- 
chiding secretaries, currently) until 
the agency became the Office of 
Management and Budget in 1970, 
w ith the enlargement of rule that ihr 
enlargement af name implies. 

A 30 month cycle 

The preparation, approval and ex- 
ecution of anv budget covers overall 
a span of 30 months. Work began in 
January. 1973. on the budget for fis- 



cal year 1975, which started this 
July L 

By June, 1973, ceilings for nil De- 
partments nnd agencies had been 
roughly fixed and by December the 
proposed budget was finalized It wan 
submitted last January to Congress, 
which will approve it piecemeal, in 
as yet unknown form, sometime in 
1974. When the fiscal year ends June 
IV I J '375, each agency and Depart- 
ment will have received the funds 
■ OMB usually allocates them in 
quarterly instalments' In nih lhe 
thousands of federal programs, The 
cycle will be complete. 

The cycle begins when a President 
Hi grata a set of assumptions about 
what the general economy will be 
like 18 months later, and balances 
these against what he has in mind 
for the nation in the way of pro- 
grams and spending. The assump- 
tions are made primarily by the 
'Troika/' the heads of Treasury, 
OMB and the Council of Economic 
Advisers. Their forecasts of the state 
of the economy's health have a direct 
bearing on expectations of revenues 
— whether surplus or deficit Is in- 
dicated. An unanticipated event such 
as the Arab oil embargo can tear 
these ni«uiiiptum» asunder 

But once they are made. Presi- 
dential guidelines are given to OMB. 
and the preparation of the budget 
begins All budget items work up- 



continued 

ward to OMB's director through a 
series of levels in four sections at 
OMB. 

The seetiontf: National Security 
and International Affairs; Economics 
and Government; Natural Resource*. 
E Merry .mil Science; and Human and 
Community AfT'tira. The levels: ex- 
aminer, division chief, and associate 
director. 

Harry Havens is n branch chief 
for examiners handling income main- 
tenance programs in one of three 
divisions of OMB's Human and 
Community Affairs section. He's con- 
cerned with Social Security, welfare, 
food stamps, and social rehabilita- 
tion — programs to cope with such 
problems as poverty, and loss of in- 
come due to disability or death of 
the wage earner. Eighty hillion dpi 
lars worth of services affecting mil- 
lions. He in 38, a graduate of Duke 
University in economics, a Rhodes 
Scholar, a Ph.D., a Navy veteran. 
He has been with the budget office 
for 10 years and has a Htaff of seven. 

What does an exa miner do? How 
does he do it? 

"Well, he doesn't sit on a stool 
with a Ledger mid sm adding ma- 
chine," says Mr. Havens. "1 suppose 
you'd say you spend the first couple 
mouths of a year l.ikitm s look nt how 
you did last year. And nt how it 
looks this year— did the projections 
hold up? This is kind of a buck-of- 
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homewor* in iha preparation of thai awe: 



the U.S. budget 



the-envelope, in -house, study. Then 
the agencies and Departments si art 
coming in with what they are going 
to need for their various program* A 
i remcndiui!! mriuunl of Information is 
collected here before the spring re 
view of nil these anticipated needs 
You look nt each program, how it's 
been going. And you look at what's 
being requested. You do all this with 
one thought in mind: How does it all 
fit in with the Presidents policy? 

"Hiirfxet is part of the Prtsident's 
ttiVuv My responi-ibilitv us .>n ex 
nminer is to do the very best in my 
power to present the information 
.iUmi programs within my scopi- find 
analyze it for the people whn will 
umke the decisions." 

The information collected comes 
irom within govrrnmi'tit ami wilhoul 

"All sorts of people send us ma- 
lentil." says another OMU --.tatter 
"Academicians, professionals, busi- 
nessmen, authnrs. They *:int us to 
lie own re t>f the lalot dtvelopmenls 
in any given field Aftnr nil, t-very 
thirty we are connected with afleels 
«ome Held or somebody " 

The rah ■ rah rplrit 

Mr. Havens is tall, quiet. He has 
the academic nir that gently per- 
meates OMB's offifts in the Old Ex 
ecutive Office Building — that sprawl- 
ing Nineteenth Century structure 
hard by the While House thai nnee 



housed the War. Navy and State De- 
partments ^ind in the New Execu- 
tive Office Building, a stone's throw 
away on 17 th Street, 

He also has a pride in the profes- 
sionalism that is the key to the high 
regard in which the OMB Htaff in 
held, and In the staff's collegiate- 
type rah-rah spirit. Of the 426 pro 
feasionals (72 of them women) on 
the stuff, I hi- Average age is 37. and 
hold a inanierV degree' mid 17 a 
PhJD. They have averaged 12 yearn 
in government, six in budget work. 

When an examiner has absorbed 
himself in the whys of n program, 
has studied the agency'* justification 
for funds, his gone nut in many in 
stances to see how ;i program «p- 
ernles I How do you provide this day 
care'.' What's the physical procedun' 
for food stump delivery?) he pre- 
pares a concise evaluation. This lists 
all the assumptions (if demographic 
show ymir iwipmntion is aging, vipu 
know your Social Security payments 
are going tn rise i ns to where the 
program might go. The backup in- 
fj-iriruitioii material prows in enor 
mrms quantities and the ability to 
write a dear, incisive, brief program 
review is a must, 

"Another part of my job, 1 * says 
Mr. Havens, "is interpreting an 
swem tO <"i question as they develop. 
This makes il an ongoing process, 
Something tluit happen- fi*\.,\ can 



have a big effect on some program 
within my M-nfN' tomorrow." 

An «-xnfiiple rnipht he a tragedy 
such us the series of tornadoes which 
devastated areas of the Midwest ear- 
ly this spring, depriving thousand*, 
of their homes — and their jobs, too, 
when fiu-(<irie> were smas-hed. Knur 
gency relief to people like then* 
might veil include food stomps or 
temporary welfare payments. This 
unexpected surge in need could cause 
the Departments of Agriculture 
'which administers food stamps i and 
Health, Education and Welfare to 
iisk for supplemental appropriations. 
Such a request would have to come 
through OMB, 

When ihf paperwork from ihi- fir-i 
level of the budgetary proce-is r:iw 
materia) which one OMR official 
terms "a stream of consciousness" — 
ranches the nn nnd level, division, de- 
cision-making starts. 

( adof of Mr, Havens" division is 
t', William Fischer, 42, who joined 
OMB in 19fi7, when he was 25, as a 
junior examiner — his first assign- 
ment was that year's $50 million 
Atomic FiiiTjjv t'ommi.si-ion budget 
Over the 17 years since then (with 
one out for a muster's degree in eco- 
nomics and government at Harvard 
under a joint Civil Service Commis- 
sion-Ford Foundation program), ho 
has hnd ns hrwid n range of experi- 
t-ni c ;lh Anyone on OMB's MlafT. It 
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Director A$h came to OMB from Litton industries. OMB uses offices of the oid War 

Department, as doorknobs show. 

Mapping Out Washington's "Money March" 



has included examination of budget- 
inn for the Defense Department and 
the Centra! Intelligence Apency. < Al- 
though you will not Find a dollar fig 
ure assigned tu CIA in the overall 
budget, it docs have one and its pro- 
grams are reviewed ah are those of 
any other agency. Its fundt are dis- 
creetly hidden from public view by 
inclusion among amounts allocated 
to certain other branches of govern- 
men t, Select, senior Congressmen on 
overnight and appropriations com- 
mittees know bow much CIA spends, 
of course). 

The programs Mr. Fischer's pres- 
eril ilivisit.ni goes over range from 
free lunches for schoolchildren to 
grants to artists by the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the 
Hu inanities. 

How great is the need? 

An outgoing, articulate University 
of Michigan law school dropout 
(OMB recruiters had a compelling 
spiel), Mr. Fischer says that at hi* 
level one basic question is asked 
•jhrnil :inv r-rotir.-mi How prcal ■ the 
need for it? 

OMB determination of the extent 
of need for two politically popular 
programs-- Pub! ic Health Service op- 
eration of some hospitals, and provi- 
sion of federal money 1 the so-called 
Hill-Burton funds .i lo help finance 
construction of others — led President 



Nixon last year to push for their 
abolition. Congress refused to go 
along and the proposals generated as 
much political agitation as anything 
thai has urn*' out of OMB in years. 

These propoxate are stoat! y de- 
fended at OMB. 

"I made the same hasic recom- 
mendation about the PHH hospital.-; 
back in 1967 when I first joined the 
Budget Bureau," says OMB'a Asso- 
ciate Director for Human and Com- 
munity Affairs Paul H. O'Neill. 

"I put it this way: 'Hey, you have 
n handful of hospitals here only nerv- 
ing a limited, relatively affluent con- 
stiluency | merchant marine sailors] . 
One of these days you're going to 
have to consider whelher [here i in t 
a more efficient, cheaper Way to dis- 
pense this servioe.' 

**Thi» mi flagged every year from 
then on, by .^onK'lxKfy. Finally, look- 
ing at need rind the desire to better 
utilize the available funds, the deci- 
sion was made to clcwe the hospitals, 
even though the President knew it 
wasn't (joing to be politically pop- 
ular. 

"The same thing was true on Hill 
Burton. Hospitals have been built 
under this program for more than 20 
yean. You have an abundance of 
them. The facts showed it just wasn't 
in the overall interest to keep on with 
this construction when you had n 
need for so many other things." 



Mr. Fischer, one of three division 
chiefs under Mr. O'Neill, has 28 pro- 
fessionals in his ■■.-■■linn Brfnre he 
moves anything up to the next level, 
he and his stuff try to examine ev- 
ery option, 

"You know the President's pol- 
icy," he says. "You know the totals 
you're trying to work within. When 
you're dealing with one that goes to 
meeting an essential need, you have 
to know if it fat really doing that." 

Up to the "distiller" 

When the paperwork initially gen- 
erated by Mr. Havens, with its moun- 
tains of alternatives and fart sheets, 
moves again, it is to Associate Direc- 
tor O'Neill 

Mr. O'Neill, 38. thinks of himself 
as a "distiller," one who uikrs an in- 
ordinate amount of information and 
f m j i I .- it down u» simple, primary 
facta on which decisions can be marie 
by the dioi-tur <if OMB und by the 
President. (In fact, he does more. 
His evaluation of what a program^ 
proper dollar figure should be is what 
OMB finally comes out with in most 
instances. The sheer volume of pro- 
grams within Ihe director's purview 
make* anything eke impractical.) 

Also, he says, "I suppose one of 
my major tasks is to avoid unneces- 
sary confrontations. Better here than 
over there in the Oval Office," 

He mean* that battles between 
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Harold F, Eberte directs Congressional relation, 



Deputy Director Mgtek runs day-to-day OMB operations. 



OMB and agencies and Depn rime tit - 
over the dolkir figuros r«hinild be .wet 
tied, if possible, without that final 
step, appeal to the President. 

By and large, Mr. 0"Neill and (fee 
others do their work with a passion 
for anonymity. While the key OMB 
wtafTs enormous influence has long 
been recognized within the federal 
bureaucracy, it b IK tie-known to the 
General public. 

A magazine not long «go called 
Mr. O'Neill the "fourth most power- 
ful man in government" in tribute 
to his role in helping l<> fashion the 
switch from specialized housing ns- 
kih lance programs lo a cash nllow- 
ance for needy families, and in the 
White Houx: release of more than SI 
billion In impounded educational 
funds. This not only embarrassed 
Mr. CNeill to blushes, but it irri- 
tated him because, he say*, "I cer- 
tainty am not." 

Bom in St. Louis, he "lived all 
over" it* Hip son of an Army master 
sergeant. He switched from engineer- 
inp to economies in collDge because 
"economics is where you ask the why 
questions," 

Since coming to Washington v.ith 
the Veterans Administration he hafl 
bem rtlorins up ,m enormous amount 
of knowledge nlMMit file hundreds of 
programs in a score of Departments 
and ngenciee. It if. tbiis fomilinrity 
with what programs do and an? sup- 



posed to do that makes any veteran 
hudu-ef st.ifier Well nn influential pur- 
Bon. He retains a continuity of knowl- 
edge that changing I 'ahinet officers 
and their key staff members can't 
possibly have. 

His own level in the preparation of 
the budget, Mr. O'Neill says, is 
"where the input* from the agencies 
tind examiners come together." 

Liko the C.iiic court -martial 

This "coniin^ together" the nex(- 
ro-last move in the budget prepara- 
tion and follows two rituals: the 
spring fmd fall reviews 

In the spring review, OMB go**, 
aver the general economic outlook. 
Then conies a consultation with the 
President by OMB'b director, his 
deputy and key staffers, at which the 
first goats are set within the rnntexi 
rrf whnt ihf President wnntn in his 
next budget. Afterward, rnch Depart- 
nwnl and agency in told what its 
spending "ceiling" will be so It can 
reshape plans and prepare a money 
rt'iMitst to submit for Ihe full review. 

It is in this fall review that ngen- 
rics make ibr-ir formal ple^s to OMB 
to justify their n-questB for funding 
for the ervHidntr fi-riit year 

"I wouldn't exactly call it a scene 
out of the 'Caine Mutiny' court-mar- 
tial," nays a former budget officer for 
n Department "But it has some of 
the elements. 11 is vi.t.v, very formal. 



"Here you in-, with your lop poo 
pic and 10 or 12 staff Assistants, You 
all line Up on one side, with OMB 
on the other Bide, and you go through 
your budget— justifying, arguing, 
maybe even wheedling 

"Some agency budget people de- 
velop a pretty good ncling style. I 
once had a secretary who proposed 
we give ourselves an Oscar 

"You also hope for clues as to how 
it's going over. Anybody who's ever 
been through one of those fall re- 
view sessions has tried reading 'body 
English,' faces, you name it. The 
trouble Is that those guys In OMB 
know exactly what you're trying to 
do and they all Iiavc one face: poker. 
You juiit never know wluit kind cif 
impression you're making." 

When the fall review is completed, 
the proposed budget goes to OMB's 
di rector for Mill another review. He, 
aided by his top staff, sets the final 
numbers that will go to the Presi- 
dent for the ultimate decision. If a 
Cabinet officer feels strongly enough 
that ho has been shortchanged, he 
can appeal directly to the President 
Before Congress got the budget it is 
now debuting, some BO issues were 
taken directly to President Nixon, 

Current director of OMB la Roy 
L Ash, the former president of Lit- 

Urn Industries, He luM<ti«j a jsovi'iil- 
merit reorganization ln.sk force for 
Mr. Nixon (hut proposed, a morn; 
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EXECUTIVE SEMINARS IN SOUND ia a unique learning adventure which will enable you to explore, 
in real life dramatizations, these essential guides to business and management success: 

HOW TO GET YOUR IDEAS ACROSS , , . explores the art of communication— talking, writ- 
ing, listening. How skillful are you as e communicator, compared to the businessmen you'll hear 
in this cassette? 

MAKE THE MOST OF YOUR TIME , . . will help you capture wasted hours, turn them into 
productive effort so you can truly CONTROL your time. 

YOUR BOLE AS DECISION-MAKER . . . reveals techniques that master managers use to eval- 
uate facts and minimize risks in decision making. 

GUIDE TO BETTER PEOPLE MANAGEMENT . - ♦ dramatizes a wide variety of "people prob- 
lems" and how they are solved . . , everything from spotting leaders to settling inter-office 
conflicts. 

MASTERING THE ART OF DELEGATING . . . demonstrate how to hand over responsibility 
to others so you can free yourself for the real job of managing. 

ORGANIZING YOUR PLANS AND PLANNING YOUR ORGANIZATION . . . learn the newest 
techniques for coping with constant changes in your business resulting from growth, competi- 
tion, economics and government. 

THE STRATEGIES OF MOVING AHEAD . . . understand your situation today and know how 
to set realistic goals for the future through these re-creations of revealing case histories. 

HOW TO LIVE WITH YOUR OWN SUCCESS ... the personal psychology of how to overcome 
fears, blind spots and 57 varieties of hang-ups that can rob you of the joy of achievement. 

A PROVEN METHOD TO LISTEN' YOUR WAY TO NEW EXECUTIVE POWER 



A Complete 8-Part Course 
in Executive Self Development 



On cassettes in handsome binder wilh slu 



FOR MANAGERS AT ALL LEVELS 
OF BUSINESS ENTERPRISE 



THROUGH THESE DRAMATIC SOUND PRESENTATIONS YOU USE YOUR IMAGINATION AND MEMORY 
TO "SOAK UP" HUNDREDS OF GUIDELINES TO BUSINESS SUCCESS ... TO MASTER YOUR ROLE 
AS MANAGER ... TO INSPIRE NEW CONFIDENCE IN OTHERS ... TO MOTIVATE THOSE WHO 
WORK FOR YOU . . . AND TO ENJOY YOUR OWN SUCCESS. 

AND THESE DRAMATIC SOUND PRESENT AT EONS CAN BE ABSORBED AT YOUR OWN PACE IN 
YOUR SPARE TIME! 

REALISTIC DRAMATIZATIONS PUT YOU IN THE PICTURE , . . 



Remember the days of radio drama . , . where the vivid 
use of actors and sound effects enlisted the powerful aid 
of your imagination? You could dose your eyes and 
"sue" what was happening and il became indelibly etched 
in your memory. Executive Seminars in Sound works on 
exactly the same principle. 

Not A Series Of Ledum . . . The situations and people 
you will meet in "Seminars in Sound" are as real as those 
you encounter every day in business. You'll "sit in" on 
artual problems as (hey unfold, listen Id bow they're mis- 
handled, and then, ihnmnh the advantage of "stop mo- 



tion.'' a narrator will interrupt the action to point out 
errors, to exptain what went wrong and to show what 
should have been done. 

The Overwhelming Advantage Of Convenience r o- 
settes are used on the standard cassette player that can 
be activated anywhere at any time. At home during your 
leisure hours. Beside you as you commute to work. While 
shaving - - - building in your workshop . . . traveling on 
a train or piano. Furthermore, they can be shared by 
others in your organization . . even used for group 
truming sessions. 



taJITIGM'S BUSINESS 

SOUKO SEMINAR DIVISION 
If IS H SI***. N*. 
Wapn.njlo*. D C JcOOB 

Htaav Hnd mi "EwKutlvt SrmlruM m Sound th» Mm plat* I -pari miinaja- 
nvral u>uw «rt» luilo uwliti in titanic hlndar with Sludy Culdi. I 
utvdaraund my vnlu* ptymtui will tit rafundari and toy account cancalrd U 
I'm lusl utmpjet«]y ■uinfimf 

□ Ckack ancJoa.it lor Mi 
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Amarkui tiprtta ^ 

Sani.Amarlca'J 

UibIu Oarf* hd H«. , 
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Executive Seminars in Sound puts you into actual 
office, plant, sales end commorci ol srh/ations . . . 
with a dramatic force that wiJI auto mat icaljy im- 
prove your managenoJ performance in similar 
circumstances. 

TN complete 8-part course at only S3S includes: 

* A handsome WW x HVi* vinyl cesselte binder, 
with a built-in pocket for each cassette. 

* Thr complete ul of cifjtil cassettes enrh one offer- 
ing 45 to 50 minutes of playing time You just pap 
out the one you want to hear. Insert it in your 
cassette player and liitcri. anytime, anywhere 

* A Study Guide prcji'ldiag a writtnn synopsis (or 
uch cassette, ideal far your personal review, as a 
reminder of sections you'll want la go hack to and 
listen lo again, or for lormntnng group training ses- 
sions in your own company. 

Money bach guarantee if not comptstefy satisfied. 

Nation's Business Sound Seminar Division 

1615 H Street, N.W., Washington. DC. 20006 




Associate Director O'Neilt oversees the 
Human and Community Affairs section. 



Mapping Out Washington's "Money March" continued 

other things, reshaping the Budget 
Bureau Into the Office of Manage' 
merit and Budget with authority to 
check on whether manager* of gov- 
ernment agencies are meeting those 
agencies' objectives. 

Mr. Ash concent rates primarily on 
economyaffecting matters such as 
the energy crisis. An assistant to the 
Presidenl .1* well us OMB director, 
hi- uffke in in the While II"u~e. dow 
to the President's. 

Running the show 

Deputy director is Frederic V. 
Malek. and it is he who runs the 
day-to-day show at OMB and con- 
ducted the director's review for the 
flrical 75 budget 

"I »iat in on it tot of the final review 
•awsionf.," says Mr. Ash, "but Fred 
handles the routine of the budget 
|irocesK When we restructured the 
Bureau of the Budget, one of the 
dung* we wonted t«i d<i »iu giw the 
director more time to concentrate on 
specific problem*. This abm gives me 
more time to work on the manage- 
ment role of OMB." 

Mr. MnJek. 3". in a lithe West 
Point graduate who first came to the 
Nixon Administration in 1960 as 
deputy undersecretary for HEW. His 
office, in the Old Executive Office 
Building, is one lined by John J. 
Pershing when h> v., is chief of staff 
as well as general of the armies — the 



untv niriii ever to hold thi 1 bitter title 
"Sure, you stew about some of the 
decisions you make." Mr. Malek 
says. "Every one of these programs 
.ii1v<:u H<>mi.jj.)dy. But they all have 
to Ik- i.TKirtiinnli'H toward urn- H"-d 
following the President's policy " 

For his review, Mr. Ma I ok had two 
big looeeleaf binders covering each 
igetu '. lnd I K'fiiirl merit ( tne < < -Ti 
tamed budget proposals and recom- 
mendations and the other backup 

material 1 if mure was needed, it whs 

available by the pound K In an exec- 
utive scrawl — hard to read— he 
would approve, lower or raise a num- 
ber. 

"1 kicked one Up pretty good on 
the alcohol and drug abuse pro- 
gram," he lays with a grin. "I 
thought demonstration projects on 

:j1niholi>:rn in industry deserved uinrt' 
bucks than the staff did. After all, 
industry is the one hurting most 
from thin pruhlem. And f like the 
idea of demonstration projects." 

Once the director's review is com- 
pleted, the budget goes to the Presi- 
dent. 

"He knows whether you've carried 
out what he wanted with the num- 
bens," Hays Mr. Malek. "And if you 
haven't, he'll rhnnge it " 

OMB does much more than pre- 
fwirp the budget and oversee govern- 
ment management. Among other 
things, it reviews and advises the 



President on nil legislation inilbited 
within the Executive branch; issues 
ground rule-. lo promote efficiency 
and uniformity throughout govern- 
merit 1 it manager interagency com- 
mittees, sets user fees for government 
property, etc.); approves most re- 
porting forms issued h> the govern 
merit ( the gamekeeper, so to speak of 
the paperwork jungle); and sets the 
definitions for Standard Metropoli- 
tan Statistical Areas la prime tool 
for business in assessing market* J. 

It alrso keeps track of "liackdoor 
spending." outlays which do not re- 
quire yearly < "ting regional approval. 
Now adding up to some .$15 billion a 
venr. this spending includes vast 
:jiir-riLt n1 fur Iturrtiwing plrmnirilK (if 
the FednT.il Nnliotinl Mortgage Asso- 
ciation. Export-Import Bank, Postal 
Service Fund, Rural Electrification 
Administration and Rural Telephone 
Rank. Jinirimi otters 

The " threshing room floor"" 

Ai Hither irn|>ortar>! hhikh.1 is the 
OMB legislative division's review of 
all proposed Ictiiinnn to I im^nss 
by officials of Departments and agen- 
cies, 

"OMB doesn't censor any thing." 
says Mr. Fischer, who once served in 
the legislative division— the "thresh- 
ing room floor," he calls it. "But 
since programs frequently cross lines, 
we want to make sure that the lesti- 
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moiiy ninforins with Presidential 
policy. Somebody has to Kay: 'Hey, 
let's everybody g*t togelher on whnt 
\to]Ury really is." 

"You know, there are some basic 
L'unflicts between Department*. For 
example. Commerce hftB the respon- 
sibility to protect a limited monopo- 
ly through the patent system. Justice 
fights monopoly under untitrust. Ev- 
erybody is jealous of hie preroga- 
tives" 

The process or putting the budget 
together rniphl be expected to !*• 
rather sterile. It ifin't. There is con- 
flict between agencies that think they 
.should gel more and OMB offieuilh 
who think they shouldn't. There is 
long discussion, tut the hudget staff 
itself tries t(j wrestle with the under- 
Iving [diilosophiei-i Irt'hiiui each i(*-rn 

Tlie chief value of OMB, to many 
who work m it, is that it i* 1h»» one 
agency which has an overview of at! 
nf govern mt-nt 

"We're the funnel through which 
ideau and programs go to the Presi- 
dent," says Mr. O'Neill. "But I real- 
ly believe the great role of OMB is to 
use ils institutional memory. How 
programs have worked. What has 
gone before. 

"It would be impossible fur a new 
President lu hike office >w .Inn. Utl 
unrl stflrt with ,i blank rtlaie There 
lire f(M> rrianv im^oinfi programs and 
loo much of the nation is built into 
(t)e.-e prnKnim*." 

So much of thi* ongoins govern- 
ment is open-end law i fiuch as Social 
Sfcnritv, veterans' IjenofiU, etc. i th«l 
71 iwt eetn of the Administration's 
proposed $305,4 billion budget lor 
fiscal 7f> is in "uncontro! bibles," pfO- 
Kriitu.H whieh !nti-t hi financed con 
iiinijillv with little or no significant 
control either by Con^rest^ i which 
enacted the laws creating them> or a 
I 'resident 

These npen-end program* are the 
fastcat growing aspect of federal 
hurl gets. So much so that while Con- 
gross in debating this $305.4 hi 11 ion 
budget < the first to top $300 billion, 
it wrui raised $1 billion by the Ad- 
mi nisi ml ion four months nfter its 
submission to < 'ongreaa; since then. 
'In- 1'ri-s.ident has ,-;isfl hi- hfi|H-- 
spending can In- held below the bud- 
get figure i OMB projects that the 
one it ii- now working on, for fiscd 



76, will total $329 billion, That's 
even if no new programs are added. 
The increase will result just from 
growth of ongoing ones. 

' An assessment by the Tax Foun- 
dation should improve public per- 
spective on the impact of upending of 
this magnitude. H says the currently 
proposed budget would impose a lax 
burden iiveraging oul to something 
like §4,026 for each of the nation's 
households^) 

Management by abjective 

tt is because of this trend that Mr. 
Malek believe* the M is the most 
imiKjnant pnrt of OMB. 

"The budget should only Vie n tool 
for the really important job of man- 
aging government," he contends. 

"I believe in manaeemont Viv oh- 
jiM-lne Yon o:uh Department r)i 
agency to say what its moat impor- 



tant four or five objectives are and 
you keep check In make sure they're 
meeting those objectives. 

"In private business you know 
■-mi' re meeting your objectives be- 
cause you have a profit-find-loss 
sheet that tells you In government, 
you don't have 1 his. Put you rin have 
programs with objectives and the 
whole idea is bo reach those guals." 

Critics of OMB have complained 
that once the M became part of its 
initials ii ucquirrrl n I end en cv lo In- 
come too involved in how a program 
is operated- 

"That simply isn't true." contends 
Mr Mnleh • thoiiyri some former 
budget staffers think it is. to mme 
degree 3. 

"We're not going In tell the Seere- 
lary of HEW how to run a hospital. 
Van* It'aspnri \\ einheruer »rni hi*- 
people know more about that than 
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It took 172 years (with the excep- 
tion of one year during World War 
II) for the U.S. government's bud- 
get to roach the $100 billion level. 
That was in fiscal /ear 1961. In 
only nine more years, the budget 
lopped $200 billion. And now. jusl 
five years later, it's hit 5300 billion. 

This explosive growth of federal 
spending was a major factor in the 
recent passage of the Congres- 
s-anal Budget and Impoundment 
Control Act. widely hailed on Capi- 
tol HHI aa one of Ihe mosl signifi- 
cant laws of the century, [Sea "At 
Last, Congress Moves Toward 
Budget Reform," Nation's Busi- 
ness, Aprit. 1974] 

The basic reform- Congress will 
consider the federal budgel at a 
whole within the framework of 
total revenues available Al pres- 
ent, more than a dozen separate 
appropriations bills go through the 
legislative process on individual 
hacks, with no official action at 
any time on a total budget 

Principal responsibility for the 
new procedures win be delegated 
lo newly established Budget Com- 



mittees in ihe Senate and House. 
They will be assrsted by another 
atrival on the Capitol Hill scene — 
the Congressional Budget Office, 
which 1b being set up to give Con- 
gress the same high-level fiscal 
expertise Ihe Executive tjraneh 
gets Irom Ihe Otlice of Mcimigr;- 
ment and Budgel. 

The budget reform law changes 
the federal Nscal year, beginning 
wilh the 1976-7" budget, which will 
cover the period Oct 1, 1976 lo 
Sept. 30, 1977 The fiscal year now 
runs from July 1 to June 30. 

Congress will put the new pro- 
cedures Into effect when It re- 
ceives, early in 1978. the proposed 
Presidential budget for the 1976-77 
fiscal year. 

The budge! lavs also contains 
anti-impoundment provisions un- 
der which Congress could force 
tho President to spend money Ii 
has appropriated, and procedures 
for tighter controls on "backdoor 
spending" — spending for long- 
term programs which has been 
outside Ihe normal, annual appro- 
priations process. 
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Dullsville doosn t exist anymore as 
reported recertify, but Goodtown 1* 
gelling better 

Not necessarily bigg«r — but belter 

Peoole wMo care aboui I heir comm unity 
are mefcing ihirtgs happen And Ehar'3 
the role of the chamber of commerce— 
to mo^e i timgs happen 

People who eve are usually involved in 
community work through their chamber 
ol commerce 

At trial organizaiion there is a spectrum 
of protects for involvement so broad 
(hat a complete lifting here ts 
im possible 

There aro projects designod lo produce 
more and better iobs upgrading the 
quaM y or life career education . . . 
consumer information tax studies 

the study ol economics end how 
family Me rs affected by economic 
change research and action ol 
legis'ation at alUevels the 
involvement In the political process 
downtown revitaiixauan , the 
movement ol people by good 
transportation networks . , trade area 
development tourism and 
conventions culture and recreation 
for all the people and on and on 



Your chamber of commerce has a 
complete list 

Get it -and gat with tt. 



Pete Progress 
speaking for your 
chamber of commerce 





Washington's 
"Money March" 

we do. But we are going lo ask a 
Cabinet officer to list the four or five 
most important objectives of his De- 
partment and we're going to follow 
u[> Uj uuiV.e sore these don't get 
bogged down in delail." 

To help accomplish this, each 
OMB associate director has been eiv- 
en a management division. The aim. 
as Mr. M;ili>k put* it, is to gel the 
"middle manager in government who 
is on the firing line every dny to start 
thinking nbout what hp is trying to 
accomplish for the American public 
Ih> is the one who rim-l rv;irh the 
f. inclusion thai there is a better was 
to approach his job and serve the 
public. Thin is the only way we can 
make a lasting contribution." 

For nearly two yeara, Mr, Malek, 
formerly board chiiimiun of the Tri- 
angle Corp. in Orangeburg, S.C., was 
on the White House staff as. a special 
assistant to the President for peruon- 
nel. 

In this job, he developed n reputa- 
tion as 11 ruther hard-nosed critic of 
the bureaucracy. 

"If that's true," says one old-lime 
OMB h.inrl, "rie'fs mellowed around 
here." 

Crossword oraokerjacke 

It would be bard not to mellow at 
OMB. Its bookish, rli.il te red officer 
have an aura of informality as well 
as of brainineaa. i One former secre- 
tary says her most vivid memory of 
the agency ia that in an office with 
Ihree other people she w;ts the tmk 
one who ever had to look in the back 
of a crossword puzzle book for the 
answers.) 

Almost any of OMB'n profession- 
als could make more money (the av- 
erage *alnry is $20,000 a year) in pri- 
vate business. While some do leave, 
it is mostly to stay within govern- 
ment i scum-linn-- an <x;miiner will 
come lo believe no much In a pro- 
gmm that he prefers lo become an 
advocate for il, and moves over to its 
agency 1. Overall, the turnover has 
I icon far lower than in most of gov- 
ernment. Why? 

"The magic ol tin- place « respon- 
sibility," Mr. PMu-r. 

Says Mr. O'Neill: "This is where 
the action \a. Where c]nc are you go- 
ins to find it on Ihis scale?" 

— «8tn MABTIN 
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Another 
Alaska 
Pipeline- 
and Another 

There's a huge 
amount of natural 
gas in the frozen 
North, and huge 
projects are planned 
to bring tt out 
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Amorii-Jirvs developed thp hij*h nrt 
of transporting gas and oil over long 
dntancea b eca m e the vsiitne&H of 
their Rooj<nipriy demanded it. And 
their pipeline* are nrknowlodRwi to 
be Iho world's best and safest. 

Now Americana want to fiurpasK 
theniaelvea by InyinR the longest and. 
maul technical k ndv:mred, iintiiru! 
gas line in history— going from I'ruri- 
hoc Bay on Alaska's North Slope 
across the face <jf Canada, and then 
Kplitting into spun* to Pittsburgh. 
San Kniheiseo. l.os Anpeles mid inln 
Utah. 

Dimr-tihinns r»f the nndf rtnking are 
breathtaking. Costs: $8.f> billion At 
k-a-t. ihe irmne.v tn lie raised IhroUjdi 

bond iw. < Length: About fj.600 

miles Size: 48-inch diameter. Load 
to be carried: 4.5 billion cubic feet of 
liar? daily. Fields to be tapped: Sev- 
ern! in Alaska and t'anndn holding 



op to 600 trillion cubic feet, an 
ruiHuiiit equal In 2~> nt more yesits" 
gas supply for both ( Tmada and the 
US People tt. U< MTved AkiuL 
million AriH'ri«m.s. mid nbonl Hi mil 
linn r'unadiariB. 

Twenty ^even American and Cana- 
dian com pun ii"* have formed a can- 

BOTtium to CWV-lrwct ;md ojicrnlr tbi' 

line. Con*t ruction schedule; To he 
finished in 1979, if all gees well, but 
more likely in 1980 or 1981. 

Those nre Ihe key words "If nil 
goes well." 

With the memory of years-long de- 
lay in Kelt in « Approval for ihe Alai*- 
kan oil pipeline fresh in the mind* of 
<iil iinrl gan UK'ii. no one 1 jrt-fli" In- 
definitely when the line ^dl Ik- in oj> 
cm t ion But, now dial eons*>qijence» 
of (he energy eriiiis- have downgraded 
many environmental coruudrrntions, 
the line may be approved for eon 

f>9 



Another Alaska Pipeline— and Another continued 



structinn within 18 months. Pipe lay- 
ing could begin in 1978. 

America's need for gas is so aeule 
that an additional S3.5 billion. 42- 
inch diameter tine may be laid from 
Pnidhne Bay acrrts> Alaska parallel- 
ing the oil line. This gas line would 
cover flOO miles and deliver two bil- 
lion cubic feet per day to a liquefied 
gas plant on Alaska's south coast. 
After liquefying, 2»S would bo put 
aboard six, 125,000-cubic-mcte.r 
LNG 1 liquefied natural gasi cryo- 

tankers and transported to « 

rep/i.-ifiralioh plant «n the I S Went 
Coast. 

Trans ■ AJubku, and A-rottc lines 

A project of El Paso Natural Gas 
Co.. the Trans- Alaska gas Una would 
have 1 ht- artvuntopes of Ixsnir much 
shorter than the Canadian-Amerif.sin 
line ;md quicker to build, and it 
would traverse only American terri- 
tory. Disadvantages would be- the ex- 
pensive requirement lo liquefy and 
later rogasify, the tanker journey 
from Alaska to the West Coast and 
the fact that the tine's route would he- 
ft formidable one, over the high 
Brooke Range. 

The ( anndian-American line, also 
known as the Arctic line, would bo 
built by the Alaskan Arctic Gas Pipe- 
line Co. and Canadian Arctic Gas 
Pipeline. Ltd. from Prudhoe Bay to 
Canada's border with the lower 4S 
United States. There, three other 
American transmission systems 
would take over. They are the North- 
cm Border Pipeline Co., a consorti- 
um of gas companies now forming 
ranks and operating from bases hi 
Kansas City, Mo., and Washington, 
D.( '., Interstate Transmission Associ- 
ates of San Diego, Calif., and Salt 
lake City, Utah; and the Pacific Cias 
& Electric Pipeline ( 'o. of San Fran- 

Both I UK- would outclass pipelines 
proposed by the Soviet Union for 
Siberia — lines the Soviets have been 
trying to 4lt.it Americans to build. 

The Arctic line, conceived seven 
years ago, would be built with about 
W) per cent American money and 20 
percent Canadian Already, StO mil- 
lion has been spent wiving technical 
problems, studying effects on the en- 
vironment, and building and operat- 
ing large test stations nl Prudhoe 



Bay in Alaska, and Sans Soult, Nor- 
man Wells and Nordegg in Canada. 
Expertise to lay the line through 195 
miles of Alaskan tun<1ra iinrl 2/P'h'i 
miles of ( 'anadian wilderness is on 

I: mil 

Skirting north of the Br. miIl- 
Rjuige, after picking up gas at Prod- 
hoe, the line would cross into Cana- 
da. There, it would parallel the roast 
and gather up Canadian gas piped 
down from frozen, islands in the 
Beaufort Sea and along the coast. 
Then it would strjke south, going 
down the Mackenzie River Valley, a 
wild, fold, deanlale'are.i unlhelievablv 
rich in minerals. The line would pass 
hilieath the fertile land of Alberta 
and then cross into the United Sljttes. 

For the first 1,000 miles it would 
lie beneath permafrost, a permnnent- 
lv frnven sul«siirf;»cc layer oi earth 
' the riurfnce thaws in summer 
months i. This is caribou country, 
lonely and remote, where only a few 
Eskimos, Indians and nigged settlers 
live. 

The route would not pass over any 
[arte iwunlJiin ranges and there ore 
no earthquake fault lines as there ore 
on the Trans- Alaska route. 

An uncapped bonanza? 

Huge quantities of gas lie trapped 
belwoon iIil- Alaskan and Canadian 
tundra, but no one has a clear idea 
of how huge they are because the 
four-year construction holdup on the 
Alaskan oil line discouraged explora- 
tion. Only now are drills chewing 
lustily again in exploration. Although 
hundreds of trillions of cubic feet of 
iccih .ire believed to be near the pipe- 
line route, only 28 trillion cubic feet 
are proven to be there. One pipeline 
could bring that out economically. 
However, in the next two yreirs ihere 
is a likelihood of finding infinitely 
more gas. This would nece-vitalc an 
other pipeline. 

The Arctic line would !*• rt'fi Rel- 
ated throughout the northern areas- 
desptto the sub-zero outside tempera- 
ture — so that friction would not heat 
the pipes and melt die permafrost, 
thus destroying the ecosystem. The 
line would br underground nil the 
way to American destinations, except 
nt river croasingn and compressor sla- 
lions- About 150 rivers would be 
traversed. 



Canadian niembor.-i of the consor- 
tium would take off (heir |*ortinn of 
the gas on the wo y south and send it 
by supplemental lines ris fur east as 
Toronto. The line would divide near 
Calgary. The western leg would then 
i-n'js:- the Canadian border into Ida 
ho, then divide with one leg going to 
San Francisco and the other to Los 
Angeles. Wash log tun Slate and Ore- 
gon would also be served. The east- 
ern leg would cross into Montana and 
swing through North and South Da- 
kota. Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, fndi- 
ann, Ohio, West Virginia rind Penn- 
sylvania. 

Several existing lines would be 
connected lo take off gas. 

Backers for bath lines 

Politically, the Arctic and Tmns- 
Alnska lines have strong backing. 
U.S. Senators and Representatives 
ore lining up behind one or the other, 
while many favor both linen, 

An unwritten story of the fight for 
the Alaskan oil line wa-s Lhal Middle 
Western and KnMt'rn legislators un- 
officially agreed to back It with the 
understanding thtit a trans-Canada 
z:v> line would l»e built soon to de- 
liver to their areas. The Tram*- Alas- 
ka gas lint', of roiir-?e, in heavily sup- 
ported by legislators- from the West 
Coast. 

Since the Arctic line would carry 
through a foreign country, a treaty 
with Canada woulrl h- needed Ifich 
officials on both sides of the border 
have indicated favor, 

Donald 8. MacDonatd, Canadian 
Minister of Energy, Mine* and Re- 
sources, cites the Arctic line "as an 
area for troujH-ialion" and mid?? that 
as a "basis for such pipeline connec- 
tions, we have proposed that our two 
countries shuiild enler into a treaty 
or other international arrangements 
on a reciprocal htis.is, so as to guar- 
antee ill" continued econnmie ii-i- o\ 
pipeline rights-of-way across each 

uttier'-. (el rilorv " 

An oil pipeline serving eastern 
Canada already nuts across Maine. 

Promoters of the Arctic line say it 
would be the largest private construc- 
tion project in history. That may be 
itn exaggeration, but ihere ta no doubt 
it would be one of the most ambitious 
construction jobs ever undertaken on 
a private enterprise basis. END 
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Plugging 
Those Hidden 
Profit Leaks 



A lot of company money 
goes down the drain in ways 
that don T t meet the eye— 
or the standards of 
knowledgeable dollar-savers 




This may not be the toughest economic era we've 
ever been through, but it certainly ranks among the 
most uncertain. It's a period of ups and downs, with 
H.rm- companir-s booming, others busting, and alnn^t 
p.M of them highly doubtful ahout what tomorrow will 
bring, 

[fs the kind of era that makes the hard-nosed exec- 
utive think in U-nu.s of cwt reduction. 

Traditionally, this turns the spotlight on such obvi- 
ous items as payroll, inventory, purchasing and rejects. 
But what about the less obvious costs that cat into 
profits? Evidence shows that hidden costs -exist in 
abundance even in well-managed companies. 

What should top management do to keep them to a 
minimum? 

A significant generator of hidden eosis, says James B. 
Webber, a director of Cambridge Research Institute, a 
Cambridge, Mass., management consulting firm, is "the 
inability or unwillingness of management to utilize sig- 
nals or studies that forecast changing conditions." An- 
other way of putting it, he adds, in "eipenaive hind- 
sight." Some stiff fincH paid for antipollution law 
violations, he says, might have been avoided "if plan- 
ning -kills had been properly applied to spot devel- 
oping environmental trend*." 

Soys lj-on;ntl .1 Smith, a management consultant 
and executive director of Training Services, Inc., Ruth- 
erford, N.J.: "Too many managers believe they plan, 
but don't really rto :;o. Proper planning include;) fore- 
casting, set linit standards to ensure results and, finally, 
checking what actually occurs against predictions and 
projections." 

He points to Home firms' collection costs as a claasic 
example- of management failure lo plan ajid monitor: 
"If yuur system calls for |iaynicnts in 30 dnyR and 
th*»y come through in 45 or 60 days, you incur a bidden 
cost that doesn't show on the books," 

Anticipation .inrl planning don't just happen. They 
must be built into the system, to provide warning sig- 
nals when a project, program or function veers off its 
course, 
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ins ted for worthwhile purposes, often persist long after 
those purposes are served. 

New York executive recruiter Bridgford Hunt of 
The Hunt Co. pegs "meelingitls — the unproductive use 
of executive time at meetings as one of the biggest im- 
MHO profit drains." 

A close runner-up, he adds, is lht> production of re- 
ports pobodv I'Mii'.. Not to mention reports people dit 
read but which contribute nothing to profit.-;, Tbeve 
may be more costly tlian unread reports when you con- 
aider the time wasted rending them. 

Mr, Smith agrees. "In sonw companies," he Bays, "it 
is part of the bureaucracy to require managers to de- 
vote time to meetings, reiwrts and other farms nf com- 
munication — for the record, not for the results." 

The matter of materials 

xVlso devasLatingly expensive, most experts agree, arc 
hidden coats in the purchase and use of materials, 
Ijiurens van den Muyzonberg, intematiorL'il president 
of the Pittsburgh management connulting firm of H.B. 
Maynnrd & Co., nays: "Budgets should be set up for 
t-*>l-.. rug;-., gloves and helmets just as they are for raw 
materials used directly in rn-uuibteluring," 

Value analysis, he suggests, is a good way to un- 
cover hidden drains on profits. An autn-mjiker used 
chrome-plated vanadium wrenches far tightening bolts. 
The tools were expensive, an invitation to pilferers. By 
replacing the wrench with a simple piece of holc- 
ptinched motal, the company snvid $40,f»K) annually. 
Another $30,(JC»0 was saved when cloth shields used to 
protect cat surfaces while work was in progress werr 
repine**! by low-cost paper shields, 

'■Win. re raw materials thcmselve* are conc«'m< i d 1 " 
observes nmnaifement kUiuniltnnt Ihnrv <) (iolightly. 
president of New York-based Golightly & Co. Inter- 
national, Inc., "habit and tradition tend to inhibit 
change in buying and control practices, as they do in 
all other phases of mjinugement." 

One company Rniffing this area for leakage enlarged 
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Itfl traditional list of supplier sources and saved $200.- 

000 the first day it used the larger list A second firm 
saved a mint when it revised engineering standards for 
technical components. 

Often overlooked is waste of water and of electricity 
and fuel 'though there is less carelessness in the latter 
cases since the advent of the energy crisis). One rem- 
edy is suggested by Robert E. Levinaon, president of 
Stcolcroft Manufacturing Co,, in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
"Spend a Sunday afternoon in your plant," he advises. 
"With production shut down and machinery quiet, you 
should be able to calculate how much leakage exists. 
Read your meters at two o'clock and again at three. 
How much use was essential? How much was pure 
waste?" 

Also commonly overlooked, Mr. Golightly says, is, 
the area of contract services. Ask a contractor to cut 
costs and he'll most likely reply that it will mean cut- 
ting quality as well. Experience often proves this to be 
false, the consultant notes, Of shows that standards 
Were too high to begin with. 

The worst profit leak? 

In many comtJfinii'S maintenance is the worst profit 
leak, bays Warren Lee, a principal in The Emerson 
Consultants, a Manhattan-based firm. 

Inefficiency runs rampant, ho claims — "At one re- 
finery we recently checked, nonproductive time cost 
the company over a holf-tnillion dollars a year." 

He adds: "Experience proves maintenance ousts 
often can be cut ID to 40 per cent. But to eliminate in- 
efficiency you must spot where it lies." 

Where does it lie? Mr. Lee cites some primary 
causes: 

• Foremen who are slow assigning jobs in the morning. 

• Vague and conflicting work orders. 

• Failure to set proper priori ties. 

• L'H'k of coordination where more than one craft is 

involved in o job. 

• Failure to provide the right parte and materials. 

Mr. Lee produces figures to prove the high hidden 
cost of maintenance inefficiency. A nationwide survey 
of 35 large to medium-sized manufacturing plants by 
The Emerson Consultants shows: "Plant maintenance 
workers s[yend only 2.6 hours of every eight-hour day 
working productively. Putting that in dollars and 
cents, n company with 100 maintenance workers pays 

1 horn $807,500 * year for nonproductive time. That's 
two-thirds the total S1.2 million payroll for these work- 
ers (based on $6 run hour, including fringes and direct 
overhead)." 

Poor person a.1 performance 

An industrial parte producer recently Lost a substan- 
tial share of its market to a leading competitor. Rea- 
son: lis sales organization, headed by a doddering vice 
president, had been slipping. The president had been 
meaning 1u replace that executive, but couldn't face up 
to the task. 




Beware of hidden cos a 



It's uncomfortnbltt to flea I with a subordinate who 
fails to produce, notes management consultant Robert 
H. SchafTer of Stamford. Conn., but it's even harder to 
remove him if need be. "Thus/' he soys, "businessmen 
continue living with aides who can't do the job, so hid- 
den leaks multiply.'* 

What's the most effective way to confront and elimi- 
nate inadequate performance? 

"Tin- .-jim is to track down the cause," Training 
Services' Mr. Smith says, "Inadequate performance 
generally stums from one of three conditions: 1. The 
individual may lack the ability to do the job properly. 
2. He may I*? improperly motivated. 3. Or, though 
qualified anil wrll motivated, he may luck the oppor- 
tunity to be fully productive," 

Top management's challenge, Mr, -Smith says, is one 
of upending job capabilities, stimulating job interest 
and providing opportunity by throwing people job a*- 
Hignmenls whirli impure up lo their potential. 

Experience indicates that hidden costs hurt moat 
where performance goals are nonexistent or vague. The 
surest way to minimise hidden costs is to set goals for 
all aspects of plant and office operation and to monitor 
results on a regular basis. 

"Hidden forces that undermine profits arc at work in 
every organization,"' Mr. St-lmfler sav-i, "The potential 
for saving is exciting. Your best bet is to establish 
tough, clear-cut performance objectives, and keep ex- 
perimenting with new ways* to make ihern jell and im- 
prove." — RAYMOND DJltYFACK 

REPRINTS o( "Plugging Those Hidden Profit teaks" 
may bp obtained from Nation's Business, 1615 H St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 2000$. Price; One to 49 cop- 
ies, SO cent* each; 50 to 99, 40 cents each; 100 lo 999, 
30 cents each; 1,000 or more, 20 cents each. Please en- 
close remittance with order. 
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The Climate Abroad: The Republic of Korea 




Modern office and apartment buitdings in Sf ouL capita/ of South 
Korea, are dramatic evidence of that country's rapid economic growth. 



The Republic of Korea has become 
one of the loading industrial nations 
in the developing world — no mean 
achievement for a land which has 
been independent for less than 30 
YEars and which was devastated by 
war in the early 1950s. 

South Korea, as It is commonly 
known, began Its existence after 
World War II when tiro ancient coun- 
fry of Korea, which Japan hed an- 
nexed in 1910. was freed and split 
Into two nations, with communist 
North Korea getting more than half 
ot the territory (although less Ihan a 
third of the population}. 

Already drained of resources, 
Soulh Korea 9ulfered mightily when 
invaded by North Korea in 1950 but 
preserved its Independence with the 
aid of American and other United 
Nations forces- 
Evidence of that wars destruction 
was still widespread in 1960, when a 



Prepared In cooperation with the 
American Chamber ot Commerce In 
Korea. 



student-led revolt ousted an inapt 
government. A year later, In a blood- 
less coup, a new government was 
established by army officers who saw 
r» need for a well-organized, disci- 
plined effort to put the nation back 
on lis feel 

Since then, the Republic of Korea's 
lagging economy has been trans- 
formed into one of vibrant, rapid 
growth. The transformation has taken 
place with considerable help trom the 
United States, and through hard work 
of the Korean people. 

By 1972, two live-year plans had 
been successfully implemented- An- 
nual growth of gross national prod- 
uct, in real terms, averaged better 
than 9 per cent during the 10-year 
period, and GNP reached S7 billion 
in 1971. At the same time, annual 
per capita income rose from i95 to 
$252 — not Impressive by U S. stan- 
dards, perhaps, bul nevertheless al- 
most a 300 per cent increase in one 
decade. 

This rapid expansion was support- 
ed by a similar rise in investments — 



Investments financed partly by an In- 
crease in domestic savings end partly 
by a steadily increasing inflow of 
foreign Investments and loans. This 
flow of foreign funds accounted for 
more Ihan 50 per cent of total in- 
vestment requirements, reflecting it-, 
vital role in the development o< the 
Soulh Korean economy. 

Although the two five-year plans 
brought unprecedented growth and 
provided the foundation tor a self- 
sustained economy, the growth was 
accompanied by Inflation and caused 
industrial and regional Imbalances. 

To eliminate these imbalances, a 
third five-year plan was launched for 
the years 1972-76. Its major obiec- 
tives are dovc-ilopmenl of heavy and 
chemical industries, improvement of 
South Korea's balance ot payments, 
attainment o! self sufficiency In ma- 
jor food grains, and balanced regional 
development. 

The first year of the currant five- 
year plan was one of relatively little 
growth, but 1973 was exceptionally 
prosperous for the Republic of Korea 
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Over 9V2 million 
Americans are 
on the Payroll 
Savings Plan- 
Maybe they 
know something 
you dont 




Maybe they know it's easier 
to nave money you never see. 
So they sign up for the Payroll 
Savings Plan. And specify tin 
amount to be set aside from 
each paycheck to buy UJ5. 
Savings Bonds. 

And maybe they know Bonds 
nre one of the Lest ways to feel 
secure about your sa vines. 
Because you always get Duck 
what ynu paid. Plus interest. 

So maybe you'd better talk to 
your payroll people. An'! jHn 
the 94 million already on the 
Payroll Savings Plan. Soon. 




stock 
in^tierica. 

Join the Payroll Savings Plan. 
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despite serious Inflation. GNP 
reached $12 billion, a record one- 
year increase of 169 per cent In 
real terms — one of the highest 
growth rates experienced by any 
country. 

Total exports in 1973 amounted to 
$3.2 billion, a 98 per cent increase 
over the previous year. At the same- 
time, due to rapidly rising prices of 
raw materials, including crude oil, 
imports totaled $4.2 billion. Conse- 
quently, despite tho remarkable In- 
crease In exports, the trade deficit 
widened Irom S900 million in 1972 to 
$1 billion In 1973. II is expected to 
widen further, since crude oil repre- 
sents one fifth of Korea's lotal Im- 
ports. 

To cope wlrh these pressures and 
others created by the energy crisis 
and the general shortage of raw ma- 
terials, a long-range plan covering 
1973 through 1981 hss been super- 
imposed on the current five-year 
plan. 

The long-range plan proposes to 
maintain rapid economic growth and 
upgrade the general standard of liv- 
ing through promotion of heavy and 
chemical Industries and development 
of farming and fishing communities. 

It projects the annual real GNP 
growth rate at an average of 9 per 
cent for 1973 through 1976 and 11 
per cent thereafter. If this is accom- 
plished, GNP will reach $18 billion 
In 1961, more than 2Vi times the 
1971 figure, and per capita Income 
will rise to $988. 

The foreign capital requirement 
during the next decade Is calculated 
at $10 billion. The government fore- 
sees $8.4 billion of this as coming 
from loans and $16 billion from for- 
eign direct Investments. 

If these protections are realized, 
(he current chronic deficit In the bal- 
ance of payments should be eliminat- 
ed. By 1981, annual merchandise ex- 
port* should Increase to $10.9 billion, 
while imports grow to $10.2 billion. 

Even with the modifications Im- 
posed by the energy crisis, growth 
plans are ambitious — some say un- 
realistic. However. II history is any 
indicator, the Republic of Korea will 
be successful In accomplishing Its 
objectives and In this effort will pro- 
vide Interesting opportunities for for- 
eign Investment 
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Companies that have already rec- 
ognized those opportunities and are 
now operating in the country include 
Gulf Oil, Caltex, Falrchlld. Coming 
Glass, Westinghouse, Swift. Dow 
Chemical, Houston Natural Gas. Gen- 
eral Foods, Kimberly-Clark, Pfizer 
and Chase Manhattan Bank. 

Major Investment and market op- 
portunities will exist in steel, ship- 
building, chemicals, petrochemicals, 
machinery, agriculture and fishing. 
Not to be overlooked, however, are 
continued opportunities In tight In- 
dustry such as electronics, textile 
machinery and food processing. 

Saulh Korea has an oulstandlng 
labor force, undoubtedly its greaiesl 
natural resource. Literacy exceeds 
30 per cent, productivity is high and 
wages remain comparatively low. The 
average Industrial wage Is about $75 
a month. 

The government Is strongly com- 
mitted to inducement ol foreign in- 
vestment. The Foreign Capital In- 
ducement Law provides attractive In- 
centives and Is presently under a 
review aimed at creating an even bet- 
ter Investment climate. 

For foreign Investors, communica- 
tions can be dllficutt In South Korea, 
and customs and practices bewilder- 
ing. Internationally experienced ne- 
gotiators and managers must be ded- 
icated if they are to succeed in 
hammering out lair deals end as- 
suring the success of business op- 
erations. 

The present regime, with its strong 
central nature, has boon ihe subject 
of considerable criticism. But It has 
performed exceptionally well In fos- 
tering economic growth, improving 
the standard of living and protecting 
the nation from external threat, 

There seems no prospect for 
change In the special relationship 
between the United States and Korea, 
which adds a measure of stability for 
the U.S. investor that Is somewhat 
unique. The U.S. maintains 38,000 
troops in tho country to preserve 
commitments stemming from the Ko- 
rean War, and there Is a permanent 
demarcation zone between North 
Korea and the Republic of Korea. 

Americans era welcome In South 
Korea and are urged to consider the 
business opportunities that exist 
there. 
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LhovEn NaikmaJ lldnk 

Htlrf> Hprinc DblWlul Cn*niidiv> 
I •■ NWoiut U<nk 

rir»l Otr N*inm«l Bank el Hon eon 
I i ■ i \ at QcMliiB 

fim Nt tlCHUl bilk of SL LDUli 

Gakl«i v.i:..l. 

Harm Wulkcr InninnwL Inc. 

Lria K«m □mlapoiim Ccirri 

Ubeny HmlH A S hi*l<M 

kttimfniurwt pijTiniul Hunk 
ftljiuiil * H «n 

Mrri-Aacili Dank 

Thl HU«uikn RailtiiaJ 

NalWnal »if«niul lldnt 

im.iii»ui< Inkuiinur I nmruiu 

New Eaailainr Mcrcbuiib Si ,•••>! Om% 

riimlnmi Uiuki 

R/ji'r»y Sou, ne 
K.i»uiMK)f Vtimi Crnt 

*«j*(y Ci»nomiK>n 

Soulklmid Life Ihuiiiik< CaqpeiU 
SiJiilliKiilern IW4t 
Upraor nea, Inc. 

Uiudnmutiul Me nigminl CoT|»ru nun 

Vdli liifurnuiiun v.- .-..<-.. Int. 

*««hhi«H(n On Uciii Comht 
lAeilern Inlrrnallurul ttnliLi 
Wrurlnehoaw LesreiiKu C«^oeil»opi 



changing 
your 
address? 



F'lua^o atiflch the faiosi 
addreu tabel Irom your 
NaHon'» Business cover in 
ih« spaco .ibovo, print your 
now Address, and mail thrs 
form to Nation's Business, 
Important: Allow five 
wuuki; (Or address change. 



WUdnoucir you write u% about 

your subscriplion. pleau Inclwdn (he latast 

■djdrerss tabet tar ptompi service. 



name 



co. name 



address 



city 



nn 



zip code 



NATION'S BUSINESS. 1615 H STflEET N. W . WASHINGTON. D C 2000G 



■te working 
Thanks to you 




The 
UnRndW.y 



RAISE CAPITAL 



l til SO UlCO. G*T tJDO TO »}, ©00,000. 
IwpMHa eoeHMI, Worn, ■* lei** 

I ■ buiirau, lo'li'cei-on v.iuionre.rt. 

| HMpeif Trwuiafid^atHD NO MONEY f w D*tiili 

| NATIONAL COUNSELOR REPORTS 
| Oiv 10 Karrvili*. ttxaa 76028 
L_— . 



BALLY 

Walk-In Cooler* and Fntiari 

I WFI»Hf?fr-TTrwi 




Refrigerated Building t 




Ai»mola rnvf mil* In i Indoni or outdoor dm. 
(rani el tn Bard modylcr Peneri . F»t In tracl • 
t««i Id anlarfw ' SlaifJla to moc*** • U>m In 
coal • Sub|ai;l to Ineaatmanl tat cr*tfll ana fail 

d»lir»elB|lUT| 

H>lrig«rstiOft «yil>m* a-nlofcla tor lampar«lui«4 
1-t.rr. 50 "F (uDhng Gomlt la mlNua 40 'F !>*«/- 
■ha Wribt Tor JQ-paof broclnin and wall eampla 
(livdtcaia; □ WaiMna QGuild- ~ 
■MJ(I 1 Dill; Cim t Coolir. 
HIS . Bill V, Pi, lt5dJ 



IPliU WW* I ■■»r«n»lap 



A«tntr*»» All Ctirra-spondenqei DwpL NB B 



£iecufires/P/ r o/cs5ionai PeopJe 

YOU CAN BORROW 
UP 70 WOO 

by MAIL 

CCMPLlTLl V PRIVATE JERVICE' Any 
imounl «f uih f3u any need up la 
JJU.OGQ is kvailifalt xt cMtce by mul 

No perwnil lnlfrg,B*i. no wtuhtT i«- 
quired Compehlivn <Hfi No ptnu'Ay toi 
eafhf repryment. Inlerwt lot rJfnucf-'b't 
Far full mlarmetion, wrttt . . , 

C L WllHa Vira haaldenl 

kstal mam Loun. inc. 

DeoL IJI-OA Till DaeujiM Sbaal. 

SiaaCiit. m., Jim; 

finrrtiir real titinaiei 
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BY G ROVER HEIMAN 
Associate Editor 



Farmland: One 
Amp Fe Resource 



Blueprint Could 
Trigger Legislation 
on Energy Supplies 



While supplies of some natural resources 
are running out or getting short, the Agri- 
culture Department figures there Is no great 
danger of a shortage of farmland, despite 
the conversion of thousands of acres to 
nonagricultural uses each year. 

For domestic markets, the Department's 
Agricultural Research Service projects 292 
million acres will be required in 1980 and 
272 million by the year 2000. 

This prediction ot a 20-year drop la based 
on these factors: Expected Increases In 
farm productivity, abundant water for po- 
tential agricultural land, and declining U.S. 
birth rates. 

A projection thai takes into account po- 



tenlia! export demand indicates much great- 
er requirements — 304 million acres by 1560 
and 309 million by 2000. 

No problem, though. The supply of suit- 
able acreage Is predicted Id be between 
340 and 350 million acres in 1980. Increases 
beyond this would come from accelerated 
land drainage and reclamation. 

Last year, 318 million acres of U.S. land 
were used for raising crops, as against a 
typical 290 million in the late '60s and ear- 
ly 70s, The jump was due to increased 
export demand. 

Some 2 per cent of the nation's land is 
now urbanized. About a fifth Is cropland 
and over a third is used for grazing. 



The U.S. may haw a framework for a na- 
tional energy policy by Nov. 1. That's the 
deadline Federal Energy Administration 
chief John C. Sawhrll has set for getting 
Project Independence — the program for ba- 
sic self-sufficiency in energy supplies — in 
"blueprint study" form. 

While it's not likely to have full Impact 
on the budget for fiscal year 1975, the blue- 
pr m could trigger legislative- proposals. 

Administrator Sawhlll, In testimony before 
I he Senate Commerce Committee, has In- 
dicated that possible legislation in the en- 



ergy conservation area could lead, for ex* 
ample, to: A permanent 55-mile-an-hour na- 
tional speed limit; incentives to spur energy 
efficiency in industry; authority lor FEA lo 
establish rale structure guidelines for state 
regulatory commissions; removal of regula- 
tory barriers that encourage Inefficient 
transportation systems; authority for FEA 
to work with the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to set priorities for use of natural gas. 

"Neither the desirability nor the specifics 
of legislation In these areas has been de- 
termined," he said. 



Nuclear Shipping 
on the Horizon 



Although the Savannah, the nation's first 
nuclear- powered commercial vessel, is now 
in mothballs, long-range Maritime Adminis- 
tration plans point toward a fleet of upward 
of 500 nuclear ships owned and operated by 
U.S. firms. 

The first would be nuclear-powered tank- 
ers, 1,330-feet long, weighing 600.000 tons 
and drawing 9G.6 feet when fully loaded with 
4.7 million barrels of oil. 

Safety aspects of the second-generation 



power plants are being reviewed by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Meanwhile, Iho 
Maritime Administration has been sounding 
out industry interest in building such ves- 
sels. 

Most likely, the federal government will 
have to provide some seed money and off* 
set some capital costs 

If the current timetable is met, the first 
of the giant tankers would be operating In 
about 10 years. 
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Civil Service With 
More of a Smile 



Businessmen dealing with the federal gov- 
ernment may come in contact with junior 
executives who are more productive «nd 
efficient — nut to mention happier — in the 
future. 

Starting in November, the Civil Service 
Commission will use a new entry-level exam 
for college graduates and others with suit- 
able work experience who are vying lor pro- 
fessional and administrative jobs. 

The exam, a product of extensive re- 
search, will measure a wider range of abili- 
ties and should improve chances ot getting 
the right person In the right spol. 

Called PACE — Professional and Admin- 
istrative Career Examination.— the five-part 



tesl replaces a two -pari one In use for 19 
years. 

Says Civil Service Commission Chairman 
Robert E. Hampton: "We have reached the 
point where many changes have laken place 
In government occupations, and many ad- 
vances have been made In the identification 
□f abilities needed for successful job per- 
forrnance. It Is lime lor Ihese improvements 
to be reflected In a new examination pro- 
cedure. 0 

Unchanged are the present specialized 
exams In engineering, accounting, the sci- 
ences and some other fields, and separate 
exams for positions al grades above entry 
levels. 



New Guidelines for 
Price Advertising 



The Federal Trade Commission is about to 
adopt new guideline* Indicating what it will 
consider deceplion in comp3rative price ad- 
vertising The guides, replacing those FTC 
has used since 1964, will affect manufac- 
turers and retailers of all sizes 

Its objective. FTC says. Is to "clarify" ads 
that list two amounts — a current asking 
price and another, higher, price such as 
"iisl" or "regular." 

The commission emphasizes that "ex- 
plicit identifying Information should be dis- 
closed when comparative pricing claims are 
used and the advertiser should not make 
such claims unless he can substanllate 
them." 

FTC will take comments on the guidelines 
until Aug. 19. after which they will be final- 
ized and become Commission "enforcement 
policies." 

The guidelines are generally tougher than 
Ih03e in force for the past 10 years. FTC 
says. For example, more-or-less permanent 
signs In slorB windows proclaiming "sale*" 



at certain prices will be out (he window. In 
the fulure the signs will have to Indicate the 
duration of the sales at those prices. 

Kept deliberately brief, the guidelines will 
be applied an the following principles: 

"Since price Is an Important factor in 
consumer purchasing decisions, the adver- 
tiser who does mare then stale his asking 
price must tell the truth In such a way lhal 
ii cannol be misunderstood Trulh'ul price 
advertising, offering real bargains, is a ben- 
efit to ail. but the advertiser must shun 
sales 'gimmicks' which lure customers Into 
a belief lhal they aio getting a bargain when 
in (act they are not." 

FTC stresses that the new guidelines, like 
the current ones, are indicators and nol 
comprehensive rules and regulations. They 
are in essence a warning from the Commis- 
sion about practices II believes constitute 
violations o1 the FTC Acl, Commission ac- 
tion in a case of alleged deception would 
be to file a complaint and conduct a hear- 
ing. 



All That Glitters 
Is Not Gold 



Foreign bonks doing business in this coun- 
try may lose an advantage they have over 
local institutions. 

Some U.S. bankers, however, fear a cure 
for the domestic banks' handicap that is 
being considered by the Federal Reserve 
Board may bo worse than the malady. 

Domestic commercial banks traditionally 
have been able to operate in only one state, 
with some minor excep lions. On the other 
hand, foreign banks, with individual state 
approval, have been able lo open branches 
in more than one slate. 

Ten states, including three that have key 
financial centers — New York, California and 
Illinois— now permit establishment Of 
branches by foreign banks. In all, foreign 
banks control less than 2 per cant ol the 



nation's deposits, but account for 14.5 per 
cent of all large-bank business loans, says 
Robert Johnston of the research departmenl, 
Federal Reserve Benk of Sen Francisco. 

The Fed, as a result of a study of foreign 
bank operation*, has been drafting legisla- 
tion that would remove the interstate ad- 
vantages these banks enjoy, and — In the 
process — bring their US operations under 
Federal Reserve control for monetary policy 
purposes. 

But some bankers fear this would be an 
f/nd around-play that would lead the Fed 
to something It's sought for years — control 
of all banks in the U S,, including American 
banks now not In the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem. Accordingly, any such proposal will 
meet stiff banker resistance. 
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The Choice Is Yours 

What with many of the primary elections over, you 
may feel that it's too late to get involved in politics 
this year. 
It isn't. 

There are still important contributions you can 
make. (For specifics, see page 22.) 

This fall's Congressional elections will dwidt- tin- 
course our government will take for the next two 
years, at least. And two years can be a mighty long 

titnc. 

The choice is becoming clearer and clearer. Will 
we have a veto-proof Congress or an. in flat ion -proof 
Congress? 

You will make the choice. 
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Best selling vans 

for 13 straight 
years... 





because 
of better ideas 
like these 




Swinging or sliding doors— 
same price. Choose to suit your 
needs: The hinged side doors 
pi ctured at top . Or a sliding door 
with unique three point track 
system, shown in the lower Illus- 
tration. Ford offers bolh. 



L LOAD 1^ 



Short outside, big 
inaidi. Even the 
SuperVsn Is 
substantia I ly 
shorter than com- 
parable vans. So 
parking and maneuvering are 
0-JL'j.y Yel inside you have, over 
10 fl. of clear loadspace, And It 
can carry over two tons. 

Walk-lhru parcel 
vim, Newest 
Econolines, they 
offer your choice 
10- or 12-ft. body. 
You can step from ihe 
driver s seal into the 6 ft, high 
cargo area. And huge 66" x 60" 
rear doors make loading easy. 




Twin-I-Beam handling i 

Only Ford has 
it. Two big front 
coil Springs 
for smoothness 
combine with two forged front 
axles lor ruggedness. You get 
good stability in crosswinds, too. 



Out-front servicing. 

It's a big lime-saver. 
Raise the mini-hood and 
your routine service 
points are right at hand 
— water, oil, battery, 
voltage regulator, 
and lots more 



Complete choice of built-in*. 

Any Econoline 
can be ordered 
with your choice 
of optional built - 
ins: racks, bins. 

cabinets, bas- 
kets They fit into 
Econoline Vans well because the 
body-sides are nearly vertical. 
Like more Information on vans to 
fit your job? Stop in and ash your 
Ford Deal sr. 

A belle-' idea for 
saiely: Buckle up. 





FORD 

ECONOLINE 
VANS 



FORD DIVISION 



In the world of man-made fibers, 
Celanese is one of the world's largest 
and most diversified producers . 
Fortrel* polyester; Ame!» triacetate, 
and Celanese nylon are all engineered 
to make contemporary living easier 
Celanese also makes a aide range of 
chemicals, plastics and coatings. 

Celanese involvement with today's 
life style calls for insurance protection 
every bit as modern — well-knit insur- 
ance from The Home. Through its 
local representatives, ARM Interna- 
tional Inc., Home covers Celanese 
with a protective mantle in areas such 
as workmen's compensation, compre- 
hensive general liability and auto- 
mobile Insurance. 

Your business insurance needs 
may be simple or complex, concen 
trated or worldwide. In any case. 
Home has the coverage to comple- 
ment your corporate style. Contact 
your broker or look for your Home 
agent in the Yellow Pages, 



Home 




Insurance 
Companies 

A CITY INVESTING COMPANY CROUP 



